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As land is improved by sowing it with various seeds, so is the mind by exercising it with different studies. 


Melmoth’s letters of Pliny. 
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LIFE OF ROBERT FULTON. 


Robert Fulton was born in the town of Little Bri- 
tain, in the county of Lancaster, in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, in the year seventeen hundred and sixty- 
five. His father, Robert Fulton, was a native of 
Kilkenny in Ireland. His mother was ofa respecta- 
ble Irish family, of the name of Smith, who had es- 
tablished themselves in Pennsylvania. Robert Ful- 
ton, the father, died when the subject of this memoir | 
was but three years of age; and was buried in the 
cemetry of the first presbyterian church erected in 
Lancaster, of which he was one of the founders, | 
Although highly respectable, the elder Fulton was | 
far from being opulent, and the small fortune he left, 
at his death, was to be divided between his widow 
and five children ; the patrimony of Robert was, 
therefore, but slender. Po this circumstance, how- 
ever, he never looked back with the false shame of | 
common minds ; but rather rejoiced, on being consi- | 
dered, as he really was, the founder of his own for- | 
tune. He might justly feel the purest satisfaction in | 
remembering, that, by the time he had arrived atthe | 
age of manhood, his talents and industry had enabled | 


him to purchase, and present to his widowed mo- | 
ther, the estate on which her latter years were spent | 
in ease and comfort.. Mrs. Fulton died in the year ! 
1799, on her furm, situated in Washington county, | 


Pennsylvania; and the property again reverting to | 





Robert, he left it by will, to one of his three sisters. 


: 4 
Fulton enjoyed some of those advantages in early | 


life, which, ifthey do not create, serve at least, fre- | 
quently to foster and develop talent. His education, | 
completed when very young, was limited to the 
usual branches taught at a common English school. 
But it was not long before his peculiar genius be- | 
came manifest, and, even in the inland town of Lan- | 
easter, found means and objects. ‘The hours which | 
were spent, by other children, in recreation, were | 
occupied by the young artist in close and severe stu- ' 
dy in his chamber, or in visiting the shops of the ar- 
tisans;in the employment of his pencil, or in ex- 
periments in mechanics, At this early age, too, he| 
exhibited that utter disregard of the accumulation of! 
money, as a final object, which is falsely said gener- | 
ally to characterize genius ; and appeared fully satis- | 
fied if he could procure sufficient means for the pur- | 
chase of the materials necessary to enable him to in- ; 
dulge his taste for mechanism and drawing. 

While yet very young he removed from Lancas- | 
ter to Philadelphia, where he placed himself with 
Mr. Andrews, a jeweller, with the intention, it is 
understood, of acquiring his art. But this pursuit 
did not prevent bim from cultivating and exercising 
his talent for painting with so much assiduity and 
success that before he attained the age of seventeen 
years, he was already in the receipt of a tolerable | 
income arising from the sale of his portraits and, 
Mndscapes: and in only four years afterwards, lad 
21 


saved a sum large enough to pay for the farm, which 
we have before mentioned as haying been presented 
to Mrs. Fulton. 

{t was on his return to Philadelphia from seeing 
his mother established on this farm, that Mr. Fulton, 
then twenty-one years of age, stopped for a few days, 
at the Warm Springs of Pennsylvania, where sever- 
al gentlemen of taste in the arts happened to be at 
the time. His efforts in painting received extraordi- 
nary commendation from these gentlemen, and they 
advised him to visit London, where West, who was 


| already celebrated, must, they remarked, be proud 
‘to bring forward the uncommon talents of his young 


countryman. These observations doubtless had their 
effect upon the mind of Fulton, although praise was 
by no means a novelty to him ; for, while yet in Phi- 
ladelphia, Dr. Franklin had distinguished him by 
unusual attention. Fulton, however, now determin- 
ed to proceed to Europe. His design was approved 
by his friends in Philadelphia, from whom he re- 
ceived all the aid which his delicate sense of pecu- 
niary obligation would suffer him to accept. 
Samuel Scorbitt has been mentioned as being among 
those most conspicuous for their friendly zeal on this 
occasion. 

On his arrival in London, Fulton was received by 
West, in a manner even to exceed his warmest 
hopes, and, at the same time, sufficiently to establish 
his claims as a person of promising genius. He im- 
mediately became the inmate of that gentleinan’s 
house, and, very soon after, his companion aud 
friend ; and, while he remained under his roof, 
which was for a eonsiderable length of time, con- 
tinued to grow in his estimation as an artist, and to 
win upon his affections by his worth and amiable 
qualities as a man. The friendship thus férmed be- 
tween those gentlemen, subsisted until the period of 
Fulton’s death. Before they separated, the portrait 
of each of the friends was painted by the other, and 
those pictures were carefully cherished as remembran- 
ces Of their attachment. 

For some years after leaving the family of Mr. 
West, Fulton employed himself as a painter. He 
did not, héwever, feel entirely satisfied with his pro- 
gress in the art, and was, at length, wholly with- 
drawn from its further cultivation by his ruling taste 
for the mechanic arts. During a sesidence of two 
years near Exeter in Devonshire,, had become 
advantageously known to the Duke ridgewater 


.and Earl Stanhope. With the latter, Celebrated for 


his love of useful knowledge, Mr. Fulton was for a 


‘long time engaged in correspondence. About this 


period, too, Mr. James Rumsey, an ingenious Ames 
rican, was in Londen, endeavouring to apply the 
powers of the steam engine to the purpose of pro- 
pelling boats. An acquaintance nga soan took 
place between two Americans m@@ing tua forcign 
country, with jJastes ang pursuits so signilar ; 

perhaps it was tromthis connezion, that Mr. Pultog 
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might haye dated his confirmed and exclusive deyo- 
tion to subjects of mechanical science. 

In May, 1794, the British government granted 
him a patent for a double inclined plane, to be used 
in transportation. In the following year, 1795, he 
published, in the public journals, several essays on 
the subject of canals. The publication, in London, 
of his treatise on canal navigation followed in the 
year 1796. 

In 1797, Mr. Felton obtained from the British go- 
vérnment a patent for canal improvements; and soon 
after passed over to France with a view to introduce 
them in that country. 


On his arrival in Paris, a friendship commenced 
between him and Joel Barlow, which ended jd 
with their lives. At the invitation of Barlow, Ful- 


ton took up his residence at the hotel of the former, 
where he contmued to remain during seven years. 
In this time he studied the high mathematics, phy- 
sics, chemistry, and perspective. He also acquired 
the French language, and something of the Italian and 
German ; and a panoramic painting, the first exhibit- 
ed in Paris, was executed by him at the suggestion, 
itis believed, of Barlow. 

A fact may be mentioned here, which tends to 
show the cordial and generous attachment which 
subsisted between Barlow and Fulton. At the period 
of which we are now speaking; Barlow was prepar- 
ing for the press his elegant edition of the Columbiad, 
which he afterwards dedicated, in terms of glowi 
affection, to Fulton. The splendid plates whick 
adorn this work were executed under the superin- 
tendence of Fulton, who, by the expenditure of about 
five thousand dollars, acquired a property in the 
work. The whole of this property, however, Mr. 
Fulton, by will, relinquished in favour of the widow 
of his deceased and lamented friend. 

In December, 1797, Fulton made his first experi- 
ment on submarine explosion on the river Seine, in 
company with Barlow. 

Some experiments were next tried with the sub- 
marine bombs, which he had now called torpedoes, 
in connexion with the diving boat. Great effects 
were now confidently expected by the rulers of 
France, from this terrible engine ; and the remain- 
ing part of the summer was consumed by Mr. Ful- 
ton In Waiting for an opportunity of attacking one of 
the British ships then on the coast. None of them, 
however, ventured far enough in the harbour for his 
purpose, and the French government, discontented 
with his want of suecess, immediately withdrew their 
patronage from the undertaking. 

In England, much anxiety was manifested as to 
the progress of Mr. Fulton’s projects. Lord Stan- 
hope, who wel! knew the genius of Fulton, mention- 
ed the subject in the house of lords; and Lord Sid- 
mouth, then British minister, and afterwards Lord 
Hawkesbury, invited him overto England. , 


He arrived in London in May 1804. Lord Green- 
ville had now succeeded Pitt as minister; and the 
opinion of Lord St. Vincent, that it would be folly to 
encourage a project which would annihilate their 
own maritime power, appears to have béen fully 


i age by the cabinet ; and, following the example 
~* of the 


French government, they not only declined 
giving Mr. Fulton further aid, but felt indisposed even 
to fulfil the engagements which their predecessors had 
entered into with him. 

Disappointed and disgusted, Mr. Fulton now pre- 

red to return to his native country. Mr. Fulton 

anded at New York in December, 1806, and imme- 
diately recommenced his experiments on submarine 
war, 

The citizens of New York were witnesses, in July 
1807, of the complete success of his torp=does, in an- 
pibilating the large hulk brig, purchased for the pur- 
pose uuder the authority of government. 





Several experiments were subsequently made bh 

Mr. Fulton, in presence of gentlemen invited to wit- 
ness them, by the secretary of war. Among these 
was one with an invention which he had produced 
before that of the torpedo. This was a method of 
cutting the cables of vessels at anchor, by means of a 
gun discharged under water. The result of this expe- 
riment was So satisfactory, that Mr. Fulton conceived 
from it the idea of firing, under water, cannon charg- 
ed with balls or bombs. 
The improvement of steam navigation had been 
suggested to him, while at Paris, by our minister R. 
Ry Livingston, as every way worthy of the exer- 
cis€ of his great talents. Mr. Fulton had bestowed 
much thought on the subject as early as the year 1793, 
as appears by his letter dated in that year, to the 
Earl of Stanhope. But the suggestions of Mr. Liv- 
ingston of the incalculable benefit a perfected system 
of navigation, by steam, would prove to this new and 
extensive country, awakened in Mr. Fulton an un- 
conquerable,desire to accomplish so great an object. 
Mr. Livingston and himself engage, therefore, 
heartily in the enterprise, and, in 1506, had the sa- 
tisfaction of making a successful trial of their expe- 
rimental steam boat on the river Seine, in the pre- 
sence of the »members of the National Institute, and 
a vast concourse of the inhabitants of Paris. On Mr. 
Fulton’s return to America in 1806, he and Mr. 
Livingston immediately commenced building a steam 
boat of what was then considered large dimensions, 
and in 1807, this vessel, called the Clermont, began 
navigating the Hudson, at the rate of five miles an 
hour. Perhaps no period of Mr. Fulton’s hfe was 
filled with more pure delight than that in which this 
boat, for the first time, left the wharf to proceed on 
her voyage. He had stepped on board amidst the 
audible and visible scoffs and sneers of the ignorant 
multitude. A few moments, however, sufficed to 
change the scene, and the wonder and admiration of 
the people were expressed in lond and continued ac- 
clamation. 

The triumph of genius might now have been sup- 
posed complete, but incredulity with respect to Ful- 
ton’s merit, only yielded, with some, to envy of his 
success ; and so far was the spirit of hostility to his 
invention carried by those who had formerly affected 
to treat it with ridicule and contempt, that the legis- 
lature of New York, in the act securing to Mr. Ful- 
ton and Mr. Livingston the benefits of their disco- 
veries, thought proper to insert a declaration, that 
combinations to destroy the steam boat, or wilful at- 
tempts to injure her, were public offences, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. 


From this memorable era in the life of Fulton, the 
art of navigating by steam continued to advance to- 
wards perfection, and the last boat built under his 
direction was better than any that had preceded it. 
The most sanguine speculations of the advantages 
of the art have now been realized, and the im- 
mense rivers and bays of our yast continent swarm 
with the living proofs of the genius of Fulton. 

The letter of Mr. Fulton, in answer to general 
Dearborn, the secretary of war, in 1807, contains 
the first idea which had gone abroad, of joining the 
western lakes and the Atlantic ocean by canals, 
This project soon attracted public attention, and in 
1810, the legislature of New York appointed com~- 
missioners, with whom Mr. Fulton was joined the 
next session, to explore the route of inland naviga- 
tion from the Hudson river to the lakes Ontario and 
Erie. The commissioners made reports in 181], 
1812, 1814; and, in the last mentioned year, Mr. 
Fulton addressed a letter to Governeur Morris, pre- 
sident of the board, contaming interesting informa~ 
tion and evicalations. This letter was the latest aid 
a this magnificent scheme received from his ta- 
ents. 
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The war between the United States and England, 
which commenced in 1812, drew back Mr. Fulton’s 
attention to his project of submarine warfare. His 
torpedoes, however, were never brought fairly into 
trial. The enemy, aware of their danger, constant- 
ly kept too mach aloof, for the contracted efforts of 
individual enterprise to effect any thing, and the go- 
vernment did not feel sufficient confidence in them 
to adopt Mr. Fulton’s proposition of organizing 
a marine corps, to be instructed and practised in their 
uses. His thoughts, therefore, reverted to his de- 
sign of discharging cannon under water; and, after 
various experiments, which fully satisfied his expec- 
tations, and proved that submarine batteries could be 
used with effect, he obtained, in 1813, a patent for his 
improvements in this mode of attack. 

It was from those submarine batteries that he con- 
ceived the plan of the steam man of war. At the 
beginning of the year 1814, he exhibited to the coast 
and harbour committee of New York, his plans and 
models of this stupendous machine. The committee 
immediately addressed the government in the most 
comune terms, soliciting that the plan might be adopt- 
ed. 
To obviate any difficulties that might arise with 
regard to making appropriations, the committee, 
with the most generous patriotism, proposed to build 
the vessel with their own private funds, upon the 
mere promise of government that the expenses should 
be reimbursed when her utility should be demon- 
strated: she was estimated to cost three hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. Government readily en- 
tered into the project, and in March 1814, a law was 
accordingly passed. On the 20th of June following, 
Mr. Fulton, who had been appointed engineer, laid 
her keel, and in October of the same year, little 
more than four months afterwards, she was launch- 
ed, under the name of Fulton the First, amidst the 
enthusiastic applause of an immense concourse of 
spectators. 

In May, 1815, her engine was put on board, and 
on the fourth of July, she made a voyage to the ocean 
and back. In September she made a similar pas- 
sage, when it was found that, with the whole weight 
of her entire armament, she moved at an average 
rate of five and a half miles an hour, with and 
against the tide, thus exceeding the engagement 
of Mr, Fulton with the government, with regard to 
her speed, at least one mile and a half in the hour. 

The last work-on which Mr. Fulton was engaged, 
was a modification of his submarine boat or nautilus. 
This boat was to be propelled by a wiieel, turned by 
the power of an hundred men, operating upon a 
shaft or crank. By means of an air-chamber she 
was, under ordinary circumstances, to remain on 
the surface of the water ; but was so contrived as to 
be partially sunk, when within reach ofan enemy, 
leaving nothing exposed but her deck, which, from 
its stoutness, and the great angle at which a cannon 
ball must have necessarily struck it, would be im- 
penetrable. ‘This vessel, from the silence with 
which she moved, was to be called a mute, and 
was intended to approach and attack an enemy at 
nizht, with torpedoes or submarine guns. Her mo- 
del was approved, and Mr. Fulton had received the 
sanction of the executive to construct a mute at New 
York : but, unfortunately, his country had to lament 
his death before he had completed it. 

My. Fulton’s constitution had been originally ex- 
tremely delicate, and he was possessed of exquisite 
nervous sensibility. The incessant exercise of such 
« mind as his, acting upon such a frame, generated 
those diseases with which he was afflicted in the latter 
part of his life, 

_ He was returning, with his friends John R. Liy- 
ingstun, Emmet, and Sampson, from ‘Trenton, where 
he had been attending a vexatious trial at court, re- 
lating to his steam invextions, when, in crossing the 


*- 


Hudson, at that time filled with ice, he was exposed, 
during several hours, to the inclemency ot the wea- 
ther; which, added to his extreme alarm for his 
friend Emmet, who*was for some moments, in a 
situation of great pril, and his exertions to rescue 
him, produced a very serious indisposition. His 
attention, however, could aot be withdrawn at that 
important period, from his steam frigate, which he 
was then just about beholding in operation. He was 
scarcely considered convalscent, before a premature 
exposure brought back his illness with increased vio- 
lence ; every medical aid was resorted to without 
success, and he terminated his valuable life on 
the 24th February 1815, a martyr to his efforts in 
the eause of science, of friendship, and patriotism. 

The unexpected death of Fulton spread lamentation 
and regret not only among his immediate friends, but 
through the whole community ; for every one knew 
his worth and valued his services. 

His corpse was attended by all the officers «f the 
national and state government, then in New York, 
by the magistracy and common council of the city, 
a humber of societies, and a larger collection of 
citizens than had been known ever to assemble on a 
like occasion. Minute guns were fired from the 
steam frigate and the west battery, while the pro- 
cession moved from his last residence in State 
street to Trinity church ; where his body was de- 

osited, in a vault belonging to the Livingston fami- 


y Fulton did much for his country, and it is to be 
hoped that his country will not be wanting in a grate- 
ful recollection of his services. 

Mr. Fulton in the year 1806, married Miss Har- 
riet Livingston, a daughter of Walter Livingston, 
Esq. a relative of his enterprising associate, chan- 
cellor Livingston. THe has left four charming infant 
children: one son, Robert Barlow Fulton, and three 
daughters. 

Mr. Fulton was about six feet high, His 


person 
was slender, but well proportioned and well formed. 
—‘ Nature,” observes his respectable biographer 
and friend, Mr. Colden, *¢ had made him a gentle- 


man, and bestowed upon him ease and gracefulness. 
He had too much good sense for the least affecta- 
tion ; and a modest confidence in his own worth and 
talents, gave him an unembarrassed deportment in all 
companies. His features were strong, and possessed 
a manly beauty: he had large dark eyes, and a pro~ 
jecting brow, expressive of intelligence and thought : 
his temper was mild and his disposition lively : he 
was fond of society, which he always. enlivened by 
cheerful cordial manners, and instructed or pleased 
by his sensible conversation. He expressed himself 
with energy, fluency, and correctness, and as he 
owed more to his own experience and reflection 
than to books, his sentiments were often interesting 
for their originality. 

‘In all his domestic and social relations he was 
zealous, kind, ganerous, liberal, and affectionate. 
He knew of no use for money but as it was subser- 
vient to charity, hospitality, andthe sciences. But 
what was most conspicuous in his character, was his 
calm constancy, his industry, and that indefatigable 
patience and perseverance, which always enabled him 
to overcome difficulties.” 
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Man’s heatt in this life is like Thames-wa- 
ster in the cask ; it grows every day more foul 
’till it arrives at a certain acme of feetidity, and 
then gradually re-purifies itself. 


The best way to silence a talkative person 





is never to interrupt him. Do not snuff the 
candle, and it will go out of itself, 
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DESULTORY THOUGHTS 
ON ALCHEMICAL DELUSION. 

Man has ever been in the pursuit of phan- 
toms: his imagination often extending her 
flights beyond the limits of his judgment, 
gives to extravagant schemes a prospect of 
success, and he enjoys in anticipation the frui- 
tion of his wildest hopes. The sanguine are 
not to be deterred by one disappointment, 
or even by a succession of defeats, the effect 
will sooner be the adding of fuel to zeal, and 
violence to exertion ; the loss of reason may 
subvert the latter, but ‘‘death’s cold flood” 
alone can quench the fervour of confident ex- 
pectation. 

Many are the surprising projects, and at- 
tempts at the unattainable, which have had 
their source in the love of life, of power, and 
of gain, those tyrants whose dominion over 
the human breast is so unlimited. It is by no 
‘means gratifying to human pride, to reflect, 
that men great in intellect, before whom 
science has spread herample stores, who, up- 
on every subject but one, have exhibited su- 

erior acuteness, yet relative to that one sub- 
ject, have acted asif they were under the 
influence of a species of mental derangement, 
and have fallen below the herd of ordinary 
men in discernment, and common sense. Nor 
is this fact calculated peculiarly to elevate the 
vanity of man, that for many of the discove- 
ries and inventions which have been of the 
most value and importance to him, he has 
been indebted to accident, the pursuit of a 
visionary object, or the vagaries of a disor- 
dered brain. 

In the infancy of the science of chemistry, 
its nature, and the extent of its operation, 
were littie known to its votaries, The im- 
portant secrets which successful experiment 
had developed, taught them to believe that 
others of far greater advantage, would reward 
the labours of the persevering inquirer, until 
at length they sought with assiduity, and a 
confidence of success, the substance which 
was to change the grossest metals, into the 
purest gold, and the elixer which was to 
confer upon man, the inestimable gift of a 
long increase of healthful years. Minds whose 
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| puted birth-place Arabia, has been so very 
prolific. It is with regret that we must en- 
roll among their number, the name of such a 
man as Paracelsus, who seemed born for bet- 
terthings. It may be attributed to this, and 
other causes, that chemistry has undergone a 
variety of revolutions in public sentiment : 
superstitiously regarded in the dark ages ag 
indefinable, if not unlimited in its operation, 
it declined in respect, with the increase of 
knowledge; the learned for a while ceased to 
treat it with even deserved attention, but it 
has been elevated in our own day to a rank be- 
yond perhaps what the interests of general 
science should have permitted. 

The records of alchemical delusion are en- 
tertaining, and by no means uninstructive. 
They display the human character; we behold 
the proud, the noble, the intelligent, its vic- 
tims; blinded by their cupidity, they have 
been made the prey of unprincipled and des- 
picable experiments. We read that the covet- 
ous and prudent Elizabeth, directed her saga- 
cious Lord Treasurer Burleigh, to request 
from Sir Edward Kelly a portion of the “pow- 
der by his art prepared,” which could trans- 
mute common metal into gold and silver, “to 
defray the charges that summer for her navy.” 
The Duke of Buckingham, that witty, refined, 
and profligate favourite of Charles 2d, ‘who 
was “every thing by turns and nothing long,” 
gave credence to the representations of some 
knavish schemers, who pretended they weré 
able to produce the philosophers stone, if 
money sufficient for the procurement of the 
necessary apparatus were given them; the 
Duke built a laboratory, supplied it with uten- 
sils, and obtained the assistance of men whose 
knowledge of metals were regarded as pro- 
found; no expense was spared, still however 
nothing seemed to sueceed ; one accident trod 
upon the heels of another—now a glass had 
broken—at another time the fire had unhap- 
pily gone out—some misfortune always pre- 
vented the golden exhibition. The Duke, 
with his usual imconsiderateness, supplied 
money.with a lavish hand. Things went on 
thus for some years, until the Duke, tired of 
the project, or believing himself duped, ceas- 





useful energies might have extended far the | 
light of science, and improved the condition | 


of our race, were lost to the world in the 
gloomy seclusion of the laboratory ; and many 


an emaciated chemist, whose brow was stamp- ' 


ed with ‘furrows premature,” has yielded 
up his life to its sudden explosion, or its 
noxious fumes. A desire of reaching by a 
single bound the attractive pinnacle of wealth, 
has urged on the infatuated operator, until 
he has been overwhelmed by the double dis- 
covery of his illusion, and his ruin; he has 
then sought to replenish his exhausted eoffers 
by imposing upon the credulity of others. 
Thus has chemical science been degraded 
by visionaries and imposters, who have added 
to its pursuit, the study of those occult arts, 
and mysterious absurdities, of which its re- 


ed to notice the prayers for pecuniary aid. 
But later times have beheld a more complete 
imposition, upon more circumspect person- 
ages. Le Grand Monarque, Louis 14th, and 
his arrogant minister Richelieu, were deceived 
by an adventurer, whose virtues did not ele- 
vate him to a rank with those ** who poison 
less than falsehood fear: this man, whose 
name I believe was Pigard, was of a roving 
and versatile character; after spending years 
in dissipation, a gloomy devotional spirit took 
possession of him, and he became a capuchin 
monk ; he soon grew tired of the cloister, and 
decamped. Travelling into Germany, he em- 
braced the Lutheran faith, but his conversion 
was not very thorough—it was a mere flame 
of straw, for upon his return to France he re- 
japsed into popery. He Bad acquired cont- 
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derable skill in the fusion of metallic substan- 
ces, and in chemical analyzation, but had 
extended his researches into the realms of 
magical and astrological nonsense. He now 
determined to turn his knowledge to an ad; 
vantageous use ; he received an introduction 
to Richelieu, from a friend in whom the Car- 
dinal placed great confidence, which friend 
he had allured into a belief of his gold-creat- 
ing powers. The Cardinal listened attentively 
to his disclosures, and it was agreed that he 
should make an experiment in the Louvre 
before the royal family. To the Louvre he 
went, erected his apparatus, kindled his fire, 
arranged his vessels, and to ayoid all appear- 
ance of fraud, admitted as his assistant an offi- 
cer of the guards whom the King had selected. 
The alchemist, with a tone of authority, asked 
for some gun bullets, which he would change 
to gold. They were given him. He placed 
them in his crucible, sprinkled what he call- 
ed his projection powder over them, and 
covered them up. When the ashes were re- 
moved, lo! a golden ingot in reality gleamed 
upon the eager eyes of the beholders. His 
Majesty and his eminence were in ectacies— 
they embraced Pigard—honours thickened on 
him ; he was declared noble, knighted on the 
spot, and appointed to the presidency of the 
treasuries of France. Rewards were promised 
to those who had been instrumental in bring- 
ing forward this “ doughtye man of deede.” 
It appeared by his after confession, that he 
had secretly contrived to infuse a quantity of 
gold into tie crucible. Upona second expe- 
riment a goldsmith was called in to examine 
the gold produced, it was of the same quality 
asthe current coin, this was sufficient to raise 
suspicions in the artisan, but Pigard succeed- 
ed in persuading Louis and Richel-eu that this 
was but a specimen, and that he was able to 
spread before them the purest ore. A cer- 
tain time was allowed him to complete a large 
sum of money, which he bad promised for 
the treasury; reckless of what might happen, 
sporting like Damocles with a sword suspend- 
ed over-him by a single hair, he wasted 
that time in dissipation and licentiousness. 
Perceiving the * promise’”’ of wealth was bro- 
ken ‘‘to their hope,” the King and his minis- 
ter began to suspect the imposture. Orders 
were issued to prevent Pigard from abscond- 
ing; he was confined at Ruel, and forced to 
work ; he was afterwards conveyed to the Cas- 
tle of Vincennes; he met with no success at 
either place; he at length confessed the fal- 
sity of his pretensions, and was sent to the 
Bastile—Richelieu irritated at the issue, and 
mortified at the imposition, was determined 
to have his revenge: poor Pigard did not find 
him one 
16 mane ens ON Whose foolish honesty 
His practices rede easy.” 

He was accused of sorcery and other offences, 
and after the application of the rack, suffered 
death by hanging. This was to wreak ven- 
geance, not to inflict just punishment—but 
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the Cardinal was one of whom it may with 
truth be said, 
“ mony a heart thou hast made sair 
That ne’er did wrang to thine nor thee.” 

The extension of scientific light, the con- 
tinued demonstrations of experiment, and the 
expositions of practised fraud, we should sup- 
pose would have had the effect of securing any 
person of general information, and ordinary dis- 
cernment, in modern days, from a similar il- 
lusion—but such it appears was not the case; 
alchemy has had its believers even among the 
intelligent, almost in our own day. Instances 
have met my observation, in the course of my 
reading, which are calculated to excite sur- 
prise, where time has been wasted, where for- 
tune has been expended, where labour has 
been bestowed, in pursuits as reasonable and 
successful as that of the boy in story, who 
sought with eagerness the spot where the 
rainbow reached the earth, in hopes of grasp- 
ing as his prize the cup of gold which receiy- 
ed its descending radiance. Pursuits, which 


like the pedestrian contest with Atalanta of 


Seyrus, have bestowed upon too many of the 
adventurous and persevering, the embrace of 
death as the reward of increasing application, 
instead of the object of their-desire and hope 
—nay, pursuits more unsuccessful than the 
competition of the suitors of Atalanta, for the 
whole range of alchemical exertion does not. 


present to our view one fortunate Hippo- | 


menes. 
It is said that Mrs. Manley, a lady of consid- 


% 


erable talent, who died in 1724, the authoress Be 4 


of some dramatic pieces, and of the Atalantis, — 


a work which made some no‘se upon its first 
publication, was deceived by an alchemist ; 
and there is an anecdote related of a lady, 
(whether Mrs. Manley or not I cannot say,) 
who spent nearly all she was worth in alche- 
mical operations. We should be inclined to 
believe, from the conduct of the projector, 
that he was himself deceived. A large labo- 
ratory was reared in the country house of his 
patroness—to prevent a disturbance of his 
studies, the door of his room was contrived to 
move upon a secret spring, and thus convey- 
ed his food to him. He conversed but little 
even with his employer; his mind continually 
occupied with the subject before him, and re- 
ceiving gratification solely from the flashes of 
hope, which now and then illumined his path, 
could hardly suffer the admission of any other 
idea. Money was continually needed for ad- 
ditions or repairs to the machinery; the fire 
had been too powerful for the safety of one 
part, or the vessels of another part did not 
answer the desired purpose. Two years had 
now rolled by. The common metals, when 
they had undergone the hermetical operation, 
appeared in all their native grossness. No 
golden streams revealed themselves to gladden 
the heart, and reward the exertions, of the 
alchemist and his patroness, but that which 
went in dead, came out /ead.. Both were sur- 
prised and chagrined at the frustration of their 
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expectations; the disappointed alchemist said, | than the crowd of ordinary beings, regarding 
that there was one experiment which he had _ and supporting, with paternal fondness, some 


not as yet tried, it being both dangerous and 
laborious, but that he would proceed to make 
it, hoping that its issue would be successful. 


reports were heard to follow each other in 


‘ 


rapid succession; upon hastening to the al- | 
chemist’s room, it was discovered that two of , 
the stills had burst, and that the unfortunate ' 


operator was scorched to death. Did not the 
ruined alchemist Penotus speak the language 
of common sense, when he said, ‘‘ that if he 
had a mortal enemy, that he durst not en- 
counter openly, he would advise him above 
all things to give himsélf up to the study and 
practice of alchemy.” 

Although much has been done by true phi- 
losophy towards dispelling the clouds that 
long obscured the intellectual horizon; though 
she has overthrown many systems, exploded 
many errors, and severed many of the ties 
which bound man to indulged opinions; 
though she has with a kind and fostering hand 
led him to an eminence, from whence he 
could perceive that many of the shapes which 
delighted him were but sun-lit vapours, and 
many of the appearances that awed him but 
the fleeting images of an earthy exhalation ; 
yet some of those who have participated large- 
ly in the blessings she has bestowed—who 
have more than tasted the streams of know- 
ledge which have issued from the fountain of 
truth, have however turned aside into devious 
and crooked paths, and have preferred losing 
themselves in the mazes of mysticism, to a 
pursuit of the plain, open, and unobstructed 
road of sound experimental science. 

There is an observation to be met with in 
the “‘ anecdotes” of James Petit Andrews, a 
gentleman of extensive research and literary 
taste, from which the inference may be drawn 
that he not only believed in alchemy, but also 
that its **great secret” had been revealed, 
and to one individual, at least, had opened its 
stores of wealth. Could this have been ex- 
pected from the man who had displayed, on 
almost every other subject, a strong and dis- 
criminating judgment. 

But it is not in hermetical and physical 
science alone, that men of superior minds 
have evinced a deficiency of perception, and 
the ascendancy of fancy: well would it have 
been for the dignity of human wisdom if it 
were. How many in whose breasts the flame 
of genius burned brightly, whom erudition 
ranked among her chosen Sons, do the pages 
of biography hold up to our view, who have 
cherished some darling scheme, some dear 
opinion, which they have carefully preserved 
from the searching eye of reason? How many 
who have ingeniously laboured to establish 
in themselves, and in others, a belief of that 
which they wished, without convincing evi- 
dence, to consider as true? How many men 


do we ourselves meet with in the walks of 
life, breathing a purer mental atmosphere 


’ 


crude or fantastic eonceit—discovering a fe- 
verish irratibility at the attacks made upon it, 


_ defending it with conscious sophistry, and 
One day, about dinner time, two or three loud | 


perhaps succeeding at last in deluding them- 


: selves, and deceiving others? There are those 


who regard with peculiar veneration, and pe- 
ruse with peculiar satisfaction, works which 
bear the impress of age, merely because they 
are old; the productions of their own day are 
condemned as inferior and superficial, for no 
other reason than that the halo, which a long 
existence would have thrown around then, is 
wanting: such persons would have the career 
of mind retrograde. There are others, onthe 


, contrary, who seem to consider all the opi- 


nions of their ancestors as narrow, superstiti- 
ous, or ohsolete—the effusions of a fettered 
intellect ; they are pleased with nothing, which 
does not appear before them invested with the 
charm of novelty. Some have embraced opi- 
nions, not on account of any inward percep- 
tion of their verity or excellence, but in con- 
sequence of their having fallen from the lips, 
or been promulged in the writings of a great 
man—they can give this reason, and this alone, 
for their belief in those things, a knowledge 
of which is of the utmost importance to them 
—that many intelligent men have believed, 
and still believe in them; they do not form, 
they adopt a belief. No wonder that the ra- 
tional philosopher, when he beholds the dark- 
ness which rests upon the minds of too many 
of our species—when he considers the num- 
bers who evince little or no regard for the 
best of maxims, that every thing should be 
esteemed for its intrinsic worth alone—no 
wonder that he should sigh for the time, when 
the shackles of prejudice will be removed by 
the hand of liberal investigation; when the 
sunshine of truth shall reveal to the wander- 
ers, in a rough and bewildering path, the sure 
and upright course to the mansions of securi- 
ty. The philanthropist closing his eyes upon 
the scenes of strife and discordancy, which 
surround and grieve him, receives a glow of 
delight from the. contemplation of a time, 


‘ when the angel of peace shall spread her am- 


ple pinions over every order of created being; 
if his gratification is derived from a mere pic- 
ture of the fancy, still it is a gratification: so 
though the attractive scenes of life, which 
have extended themselves before the mental 
vision of some sages, and which they hoped 
would in some future age have areal existence, 
be but a fond creation of the imagination— 
though the expectation that man long tossed 
upon the ocean of opinion, the sport of every 
wind and wave, shall at length arrive at the 
haven of rest—that in his march towards ex- 
cellencé, he will at last reach it, be utopian, 
it is a pleasing relief from the confusion and 
imperfection which arrest our attention, when- 
ever we turn our footsteps, to suffer our minds 
to roam among the inhabitants of a happyy 
happy land, where wisdom has erected he 














throne, and from which the demons of error 
and depravement are for ever expelled. It is 
only when a meditation upon the ‘ forms 
ideal” which ‘¢ float in fancy’s sky” unfits us 
for a discharge of the duties of life, that the 
indulgence of it becomes blameable. A con- 
templation of the loveliness of moral perfec- 
tion will impel a good man 

“To chase each meaner purpose from his breast ; 

And through the mists of passion and of sense, 

And through the pelting storms of chance and pain, 

To hold strait on with constant heart and eye 


Still fixed upon his everlasting palm, 
‘The approving smile of heaven! 





4. B. 4. 
——- 


“INFLUENCE OF LITERATURE ON Na- 
TIONAL HAPPINESS.” 


It has been the fate of the last century to 
nourish and bring to maturity, among some 
of the polished nations of Europe, strange 
principles of human conduct, and ideal no- 
tions of moral perfectibility. The perusal of 
some, and indeed many of the most gifted 
productions included in the last age, leads to 
detect the germ and bud of infidel senti- 
ments, engrafted even upon their very excel- 
lencies. It was indeed an age of scepticism ! 
when those lessons of virtuous truth, which 
had entwined themselves around the most 
sacred feelings of the heart, were stifled by 
the then very prevalent. sentiments gene- 
rated by human weakness. The events that 
transpired too, exhibit to the enlightened 
philologist, in what mazes of error man will 
insensibly bury himself, when his nature is 
wrought up and kindled by the intensity of 
passion. 

The experiment of inquiry into the sources 
of that thirst for infidelity, which was licens- 
ed for a season to scourge, and, as we trust, 
to reform the nations of Europe, would be 
beneficial, but, perhaps, impossible. The 
important question why, after the intellectual 
and moral powers of that favoured continent 
had witnessed such overwhelming impulses 
to improvement as successively mark the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the hu- 
mar mind apostatised from that distinguish- 
ed eminence to which it had been so honoura- 
bly elevated by the aid of splendid discovery, 
remains yet unanswered. 

It seems to have been the gradual work of 
a protracted succession of years, and might 
probably have been brewing at the distant 
period of the reformation. 

Patronised and accelerated by some of the 
most celebrated French and English talents 
—reiterated by the trumpet of public opinion, 
this storm of human pride and scepticism 
stood suspended for a while in the horizon 
of the European sky ;—and while the States- 
man was gazing with anxious astonishment, 
it suddenly burst, and levelled into one 
mnighty rubbish of destruction, the ancient and 
venerable throne of the Bourbons. Nor was 


the issue suspended here—it ceascd not till 
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it had battered the bulwark of our hopes— 
had washed away in its swelling flood those 
noble beacons of human security, the res- 
traints of moral and religious truth. 

The period of the French revolution ex- 
hibits to our minds the first strange example, 
(and would to God it were the last!) of the 
concentrated energies of a splendid empire, 
roused into action, and plunged into anarchy 
by the sole influence of corrupted tenets. 
It seems to have been a conquest of scepti- 
cism and corruption, over virtue and religion. 
Defended too as these sentiments were, by 
some of the leading spirits of the age, they 
could not but for the mument flourish ; yes, 
and the infidel essays of an eminent English his- 
torian will be propelled by the same breeze and 
wafted by the same current, which secure to 
the most distant generations, his excellent and 
inspired history. A most noted French dra- 
matic writer, has so interwoven his hollow 
principles with his works of humor as that 
no ordinary discrimination will seperate the 
compound, Such sentiments in the hands 
and under the patronage of commanding ta- 
lents—wielded with dexterous activity, and 
infused into the thousand channels which 
communicate with public opinion, may so 
disease a nation’s every resource as that the re- 
acting efforts of an age will be insufficient for 
their disgorgement. Changes may be brought 
to act upon their more remote relations, phy- 
sical power may be collected and organised 
for their prostration—laudable exertions may 
be made torecall this corrupt national taste, 
but when they are infused into the body of 
a nation’s Literature, they will not cease to 
act and react until the reaction has spent it- 
self, and their own burdensome weight crush- 
es the fabric. 

Hence Literature, which is nothing but 
the embodied feelings of the age, can never 
be so dangerous to national pappiness, as 
when united as it frequently is with a taste 
perverted by infidelity and scepticism. 

Under this transformation, Literature, 
whose one great object, should be to link to- 
gether the happy interests of the human kind, 
is a death-angel—the strength of the lion and 
the rancorous malignity of the yiper, are unit- 
ed and identified. Ls 

Genius cannot make up for the want of 
chastity of sentiment, and we can easily fan- 
cy the period when by some mysterious per- 
version, the eye of the public is vitiated, amd 
will not be gratified but by some direct or 
indirect caricatures on moral and religious 
truth. Fortunately, however, for the moral 
interests of society, such periods of epidem- 
ic depravationare few and far between; and 
we confidently hope, that while a good Lite- 
rary taste shall find supporters and admirers, 
this and every other enlightened nation will 
be the watchful guardians of its welfare. 

The question has been frequently put, and 
perhaps as many times answered, What are 





the prospects of this nation in regard to its 
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fature Literary, and consequently, its moral 
and intellectual situation? In a government 
framed and supported as this is, embracing 
within its pale, such a variety of complicated 
interests—of local, and perhapsincurable pre- 
judices, many conjectures which may now 
appear rational, will perhaps never be realis- 
ed. 

The political regeneration of this and the 
South American republics, is a great and 
doubtful experiment, and whether it will be 
brought out with complete and happy suc- 
cess, our posterity must witness, and decide. 
It is to our national dignity, however, that 
our Literature has not been retrograde 
or stationary since the declaration of 1775. 

Even now, were Franklin permitted to vi- 
sit his country, and was made acquainted with 
the advanced improvements of this day, he 
would ‘not pronounce us the same nation 
with that which he but a half century ago 
contributed so much to emancipate. 

The moulding of our future aggrandize- 
ment or ruin, depends much, if not altogether 
upon the good or bad influence of our Li- 
terature. Its importance in raising us to an 
elevated advancement, and that score of in- 
fluence which it cannot fail exerting on our 
daily unfolding destinies, cannot be subjected 
to a computation. 

lt is a power which nothing but great ta- 
lents can wield and regulate, which if vitiat- 
ed nothing but great and well disposed talents 
can restore. 

Wafting in its channel,the united national 
opinion, disposing as it does of every thing 
which is destined to be of any advantage or 
detriment to our hopeful prospects, it must 
be watched and protected. If it be left to it- 
self and there is no healthy counteraction 
when demanded, it may connect itself with a 
bad moral taste; and our boasted public opi- 
nien, upon which now so safely rests the 
superstructure of republicanism with a hun- 
dred heads and a thousand hands will violent- 
ly lay hold of the pillows of this government, 
and rend them piece-meal ; and the miserable 
policy of our Statesmen will be, 


* To push eternity from human thought, 
And sinother souls immortal in the dust.” 


But thanks aces ! there is a remedy, 
fer the application of which the high talents 
of this nation and the well-wishers of its pros- 
perity, must not fail to contribute their influ- 
ence. So long as infidel sentiment is shut 
out from those higher and more refined chan- 
nels of American Literatire, it will grovel 
and be extinguished in humble obscurity. 
But let it once be the watch-word of the na- 
tional councils—let the most influential ranks 
of society be not impervious to its advance- 
ment, and this now thriving, and happy land, 
will be but one extended wild of solitary de- 
solation, and the then necessarily disorgan- 
ized government will be like a floating is- 
land, which has been thrown into notice by 
the carthquake, and is rocked at the mercy 
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of the merciless billows. But present appear- 
ances justify no such suspicions; and should 
the period ever arrive when the resources of 
these United States, shall be thrown back 
into the scale of degradation in which 
Greece for centuries has been; when the 
cultivation of our national resources may have 
passed into other hands—and another govern- 
ment shall here give laws to another people 
—our only request is—and there may be 
grounds for hone—that some future genera- 
tion may recognize and claim this as classical 
ground, with the same delightful enthusiasm 
with which we now lay claims to Greece. 
PHILOPEMEN. 
———- 
From the London Magazine. 


AN HEIRESS IN JEOPARDY. 


How much of human hostility depends upon 
this circumstance—distance! If the most bit- 
ter enemies were to come into contact, how 
much their ideas of each other would be 
chastened and corrected! They would mu- 
tually amend their erroneous impressions; see 
much to admire and much to imitate in each 
other, and half the animosity which sheds its 
baneful influence on society, would fade away 
ahd be forgotten. It was one day whenI was 
about seventeen years old, after an unusual 
bustle in the family mansion, and my being 
arrayed in a black frock, much to my incon- 
venience, in the hot month of August, that I 
was told my asthmatic old uncle had gone off 
like a lamp, and that I was an heiress to ten 
thousand pounds per annum. This informa- 
tion, given with an air of infinite importance, 
made no great impression upon me at the time; 
and in spite of the circumstance being regu- 
larly dwelt on by my French governess at 
Camdenhouse, after every hideous misdemea- 
nor, I had thought little or nothing on the 
subject, till at the age of eighteenI was cal- 
led on to bid adieu to Levizac and pirouettes, 
and hear my uncle’s will read by my guardian. 

It furnished me indeed with ample materi- 
als for thinking. Dr. Marrowfat’s face, nei- 
ther human nor divine, (I see it before me 
while I am writing,) appeared positively 
frightful, while he recited its monstrous con- 
tents. It appeared that my father and uncle, 
though brothers, had wrangled and jangled 
through life; and that the only subject upon 
which they ever agreed, was to support 
the dignity of the Vavasour family ; that ina 
moment of unprecedented unison, they had 
determined, that as the title fell to my cousin 
Edgar, and the estates to me, to keep both 
united in the family, we should marry; and it 
seemed which ever party violated these pre- 
cious conditions, was actually dependant on 
the other for bread and butter. When I first 
heard of this pious arrangement, I blessed 
myself, and Sir Edgar cursed himself. A pas- 
sionate, overbearing, dissolute young man, 
thought I, for a husband of an orphan; of a 
girl, who has not a nearer relative than him- 
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sclf in the world; who has no father to advise 
her, no mother to support her. A profes- 
sed rake too; who will merely view me as an 
incumbrance on his estate ; who will think no 
love, no confidence, no respect due to me; 
who will insult my feelings, deride my senti- 
ments, and wither with unkindness the best 
affections of my nature! No, I concluded, as 
my constitutional levity returned ; I have the 
greatest possible respect for guardians, revere 
their office and tremble at their authority ; 
but to make myself wretched, merely to 
please them—no, no, I positively cannot think 
of it. 

Well, time, who is no respecter of persons, 
went on. This gentleman was within a few 
months of being twenty-one ; and on the day 
of attaining his age, he was to say whether it 
was his pleasure to fulfil the arrangement.— 
My opinion I found was not to be asked. A 
rich and titled husband was procured for me, 
and I was to take him and be thankful. I 
was musing on my singular situation, when a 
thought struck me. Can I not see him and 
judge of his character unsuspected by him- 
self? This is the season when he pays an an- 
nual visit to my god mother; why not per- 
suade her to let me visit her incog.? 
idea, strange as it was, was instantly acted on 
and a week saw me at Vale Royal, without 
carriage, without horses, without servants ; to 
all appearance, a girl of no pretensions or ex- 
pectations, and avowedly dependant ona dis- 
tant relation. . 

To this hour, I remember my heart beat- 
ing audibly as I descended to the dining room, 
where I was to see, for the first time, the ar- 
bitrator of my fate; and I. never shall forget 
my startof surprise, when a pale, gentleman- 
ly, and rather reserved young man, in appa- 
rent ill health, was introduced to me, as the 
noisy, dissolute and distracted baronet. Pre- 
ciously have I been hoaxed, thought I, as, after 
a long, and rather interesting conversation 
with Sir Edgar, I, with the other ladies, Icft 
the room. Days rolled on in succession.— 
Chance continually brought us together, and 
prudence began to whisper, ‘‘ you had better 
go home.” Stilll lingered; till one evening, 
towards the close of a tete-a-tete conversa- 
tion, on my saying, ‘‘that I never considered 
money and happiness as synonymous terms, 
and thought it very possible to live on £500 
a year ;” he replied, ‘‘one admission more; 
could you live on it with me? You are doubt- 
less acquainted,” he continued, with increas- 
ing emotion, *‘ with my unhappy situation, 
but not aware, that revolting from an union 
with Miss Vavasour, I have resolved on taking 
orders and accepting a living from a friend; 
if, foregoing more brilliant prospects, you 
would condescend to share my retirement.’ 
His manner, the moment, the lovely scene 
which surrounded us, all combined against 
me; and heaven knows what answer I might 
have been hurried into, had I not got out, 
with a gaicty foreign to my heart—* I can say 
22 
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nothing to you, till you have in person, ex- 
plained your sentiments to Miss Vavasour.— 
See her at once.” “But why?” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘*could seeing her again and again ever 
reconcile me to her manners, habits, and sen- 
timents; or any sum of money, however large, 
induce me to place at the head of my table a 
hump-backed bas-blue, in green spectacles ?”” 
‘*Hump-backed?” ‘* Yes, from her cradle. 
But you colour. Do you know her?” ‘*In- 
timately. She’s my most particular friend !” 
‘*T sincerely beg your pardon. What an un- 
lucky dog I dm. I hope you’re not offended!” 
“Oh no, not offended. Hump-backed! of all 
the things in the world ;” and I involuntarily 
gave a glance towards the glass. ‘*I had no 
conception,” he resumed, as soon as he could 
collect himself, ‘* that there was any acquain- 
tance.” ‘ The most intimate possible,” I re- 
turned ; * and I can assure you that you have 
been represented to her as the most dissolute, 
passionate, awkward, ill-disposed young man 
breathing.” The devil!” ‘* Don’t swear ; 
buthear me. See your cousin. You will find 
yourself mistaken. Further at present this 
deponent saith not;” and with a face ludi- 


*‘crously distorted with an attempt to smile, 
when I was monstrously inclined to cry, I es- 


caped to my own room. We did not meet 
again; for the next morning, in no enviable 
frame of mind, I returned home. 

Not many weeks afterwards, Sir Ed 
came of age. The bells were ringing blithe- 
ly inthe breeze; the tenants were carousing 
inthe lawn, when he drove up to the door. 
My cue was taken, With a large pair of 
green spectacles on my nose, in a darkened 
room, near a table covered with ponderous 
volumes, I prepared for this tremendous in- 
terview. After hems and hahs innumerable, 
and with confusion the most distressing to 
himself, and the most amusing to me, he 
gave me to understand he could not fulfil the 
engagement made for him, and regretted it 
had ever been contemplated. ‘ No, no,” 
said I, in a voice that made him start, and 
draw up the blinds. —* No, no, it is prepos- 
terous to suppose, Sir Edgar Vavasour would 
ever connect himself with an ill-bred, awk- 
ward and hump-backed age tomes tee 
and explanations, laughter and'raillery, inter- 
mixed with more serious feelijgs followed ; 
but the result of it all was—that—we are mar- 
ried, 

nen 
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You have sauntered, perhaps, of a moon- 
light evening, out of the precinets of the liv- 
ing, moving world, to linger and contemplate 
among the grass grown memorials of those 
who are gone— ont 
“'The body to its place, and the soul to heaven’s grace, 
And the rest in God’s own tine.” 

An appalling chill shoots through the cur- 
rent of life, at the undisturbed and universal 
silence of the scene—ithe stars tranquilly 
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shining on the white marble, and freely illu- 
minating the name, which friendship had 
carved for the slumberer beneath; here the 
grass waving in rank luxuriance, as if to hide 
the triumphs and the trophies of death, and 
there a human bone unearthed from its time- 
worn sepulchre, a ghastly visitor to the 
realms of day ;a wooden tablet, marking the 
repose of the humble; a cross, the sign of the 
believer, and lofty and magnificent memo- 
rials over the mortal relics of the wealthy 
and the great. Ah-! who, in such an assem- 
blage as this, can be accounted g®eat! What 
gold survives the crucible of death. 

We can learn nothing from the living 
which the dead do not teach us. Would 
beauty be modest and unpretending, let her 
quit the hall and the festival for a moment, 
and carry her toilet to the tomb. Would the 
proud learn humility ; the penurious charity ; 
the frivolous seriousness; the bigvted phi- 
lanthropy ; would the scholar ascertain the 
true objects of knowledge ; the man of the 
world, the true means of happiness here and 
hereafter ; and the ambitious, the true sources 
of greatness; let him retire awhile from the 
living and commune with the dead. We 
must all come to the mournful and silent 
grave. Our bones must mingle in one com- 
mon mass. Our affections should travel in 
the same path, for they must terminate in one 
fearful issue. Life is fuli of facilities of virtue 
and of happiness; and when you would abuse 
them, go purify your affections, and humble 
your pride, and leave your hopes at the tomb 
ofa friend, when the stars are,shining upon 
it like the glorious beams of religion on the 
mansion of death. 

—>>————. 
if THE SABBATH. 

Yiow should the hours of the Sabbath, that 
are not occupied by public worship, be spent ? 
This question is often asked. ‘The answer 
to it must depend in some degree on the cir- 
éumstances of the person by whom itis made. 
It is easy to say in general terms that the 
day should not be spent in indolence—nor 
sloth—nor worldly pleasure, but that it should 
be devoted to’ personal and social improve- 
ment. The thods best suited to accom- 
plish this end Will vary with individual situa- 
tion.—Domesfic instruction should be espe- 
cially regarded.on the sabbath, when chil- 
dren are released from the exercises of school, 
and patents have .opportunities of reaching 
their minds, which their own engagements 
during the week may perhaps confine to this 
season. Charitable services are appropriate 
tothe day, Visiting the poor and the sick is 
an office to which a portion of the Sabbath 
may be given with peculiar benefit. Sunday 
Schools require the attendance of a consider- 
able number Of@@rious persons, and we know 
no class of Christians who are entitled to 
higher commendation, than they who are 
willing to forego the pleasure of private me- 
elitation and reading, that they may give re- 


ligious instruction to the children of the ig- 
norant and the vicious. Few persons will 
find it profitable to spend the whole day in 
seclusion ; it was not meant to be a day of 
unnatural réstraint. Few also, from their 
habits, can derive pleasure from a long con- 
tinued exercise of reading. Useful conver- 
sation should be introduced—serious in its 
tone, but easy and interesting, and having, 
as much as possible, a direct influence on the 
religious character. Sunday is not a day for 
fasting, but neither is it a day for feasting. — 
We suspend our usual pursuits, but it is not a 
season for idleness to waste, nor for levity to 
prefane. It should be so employed that. 
we may be better and happier for it thgrouh 
the week. 
eect tennis 

SUCCESSION IN THE TRIUMPHS OF DEATH 

Were the changes, occasioned by death in 
the course of twenty, or even ten years, all 
to take place at once, it would be appalling. 
Even were the number of deaths in a given 
time no greater than at present, yet did 
they all occur at once—did all those, whom 
we now see successively taking their place 
: the “ halls of death,” vanish from our view 

the course of a day, with what emotions 
of terror, of agony should we contemplate 
the scene! For a moment let us imagine such 
a state of things, and consider its probable 
effect on the character of man. We will sup- 
pose, that in a certain portion of the world, 
for ten years no individual is ealled to the 
tomb. . The tolling bell is not heard, and the 
garb of Mourning is not seen. The inhabi- 
tants sleep and wake evening after evening, 
and morning after morning, unvisited, una- 
larmed by the king of terrors. At length 
those ten years pass away, and all those, who 
in the ordinary course of things, would have 
died.in that time, are suddenly called into 
eternity, They retire to rest in the evening, 
light and joyous, and promising to themselves, 
that “to-morrow shall be as this day, and 
more abundant,” and ere the morning dawns, 
the groans of death are heard in many a habi- 
tation, and soon the eyes of multitudes are 
closed upon all that is earthly. I will not at- 
tempt to describe the scene of horror and 
amazement that would ensue, where each 
heart would be so deeply distressed by its 
own miseries as to leave no opportunity for 
sympathizing with those of others. It is fear- 
ful to think of the utter wretchedness that 
would result from a stroke so sudden,—so 
appaling in its appearance, and so terrific in 
its apparent consequences. But after a while 
the solemn scene is past—and for ten years 
more, death enters not the dwellings of the 
survivors. Again days, months, and years 
pass away, while the tomb claims not its an- 
nual offering. The path that leads to the 
grave-yard is untrod,-and the green grass 










waves undisturbed over the repositories of 
the departed. By degrees the feelings of the 
* 
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survivors regain their wonted tone, and the 
countenance resumes its accustomed smile. 
The scene of mortality, with which they were 
once appalled, now rests among the events 
of former days, and by new scenes and new 
objects of interest is gradually effaced from 
their thoughts. It is painful to reflect on it 
and therefore they shun reflection Nothing 
occurs to tell them that they too must die: 
but on the contrary, the progress of death 
seems to be arrested. Under such circum. 
stances it is natural to suppose, that they 
would rest in fancied security from his attacks, 
and that stupidity and neglect of preparation 
tor death would form a fearfully predomi- 
nant trait in their character. And thus they 
would’ go on unconcerned, till another of the 
victorious hours of death shoukl arrive, and 
call multitudes to bid farewell to the scenes 
of time, and the survivors to another season 
of surprise, and terror, and agony. 
ARCOLO. 
et itienne 

DANTON, ROBESPIERRE AND MARAT. 

The American Quarterly Review, a new and able 
periodical, published at Philadelphia, under the di- 
rection of Kobert Walsh, jun. Esq. contains among 
other subjects of a highly interesting character, a 

teview of the “ Life of Napoleon,” by the author of 

Waverly. We are indebted to it for the following 
extract, descriptive of the ferocious and bloody tri- 
umvirs, Dunion, Robespierre and Marat, those 
sanguinary rufiians, who rode upon the whirlwind 
and directed the storm of the French Revolution. 
The cool and calculating crucliy of these three mon- 
sters cannot find its parallel in the darkest ages of 
barbarity. 

Three men of terror, whose names will long re- 
main, we trust, unattached in history by those of any 
similar miscreants, had new the unrivailed leading of 
the Jacobins, and were called the triumvirate. 

Danton deserves to be named firsf, as unrivailed 
by his colleagues in talents and audacity. He was a 
man of gigantic size, and possessed a voice of than- 
der. His countenance was that of an ogre on the 
shoulders of a Hercules. He was as fond of the 

sleasures of vice as of the practice of cruelty ; and 
at was said there were times when he became huma- 
nized amidst his debauchery, laughed at the terror 
which his furious declamations excited, and might be 
approached with safety, like the Maelstrom at the 
turn of tide. His profusion was indulged to an extent 
hazardous to his popularity, for the populace are 
jealous of a lavish expenditure, as raising their fa- 
vourites too much above their own degree: and the 
charge of peculution finds always ready credit with 
them, when brought against public men. 

Robespierre possessed this advantage over Danton, 
that he did not seem to seek for wealth either for 
hoarding or for expending, but lived in strict and 
economical retirement, to justify the name of the In- 
corruptible, with which he was honoured by his par- 
tisans. He appears to have possessed little talent, 
saying a deep fund of hypocrisy, considerable powers 
of sophistry, and a cold exaggerated strain of oratory, 
as foreign to good taste, as the measures he recom- 
mended were to ordinary humanity. It seemed won- 
derful, that even the seething and boiling of the re- 
volutionary cauldron should have sent up from the 
bottom, and long supported on the surface, a thing so 
miserably void of claims to public distinction ; but 
Robespierre had to impose on the minds of the vul- 
gar, and he knew how to beguile them, by accom- 
modating his flattery to their passions and scale of 
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understanding, and by acts of cunning and hypoerisy, 
which weigh more with the multitude than the 
words of eloquence, ‘or the arguments of wisdom, 
The people listened as to their Cicero, when he twang~- 
ed out his apostrophes of Pauvre Peuple, Peuple 
verlueuc ! and hastened to execute whatever came re- 
commended by such homed phrases, though devised 
by the worst of men for the worst and most inhuman 
of purposes. 

Vanity was Robespierre’s ruling passion, and though 
his countenance was the image of his mind, he was 
vain even. of his personal-appearance, and never 
adopted the external habits of a sans culotie. 
Amongst his fellow jacobins, he was distinguished by 
the nicety with which his hair was arranged and 
powdered ; and the neatness of his dress was cares 
fully attended to, so as to counterbalance, if possible, 
the vulgarity of his person. His apartments, though 
small, were elegant, and vanity had filled them with 
representations of the occupant,—Robespierre’s pic- 
ture, at length, hung in one place, his miniature in 
another, his bust ocetpied a nicke and on the table 
were disposed a few medallions exhibiting his head 
in profile. ‘The vanity which all this indicated was 
one of the coldest and most selfish character, being 
such as considers neglect an insult,.and receives hom- 
age merely as a tribute ; so that, while praise is re- 
ceived without gratitude, it is withheld at the risk of 
mortal hate. Seli-love of this dangerous character 
is closely allied with envy, and Robespierre. was one 
of the most envious and vindictive men that ever 
lived. He was never known to pardon any opposi- 
tion, afiront or even rivalry ; and to be marked in his 
tablets on such an account, was a sure, though not an 
immediate sentence of death. Danton was a hero, 
compared with this cold, calculating, creeping mis- 
creant ; for his passions, though exaggerated, had at 
least some touch of humanity, and his brutal ferocity 
was supported by brutal courage. Robespierre was 
a coward, who signed death warrants ‘with a hand 
that shook, though his hand was relentless. He pos- 
sessed no passions on which to charge his crimes; 
they were perpetrated in cold blood, and upon mature 
deliberation. 

Marat, the third of this infernal triumvirate, had 
attracted the attention of the lower order 
violence of his sentiments in, the journal, v 
conducted from the commencement of the x 
upon such principles that it took the lead in forward- 
ing its successive changes. His politieal exhortations 
began and ended like the howl of a blood-hownd-for 
murder ; or, if a wolf could have written a jean 
the gaunt and famished wreteh could not,have raver 
ed more eagerly for slaughter. It was blood which 
was Marat’s constant demand, not in drops from 
hreast of an individual, notin puny streams from the 
slaughter of families, byt blood in the profusion of 
an ocean. His usual calculation of the heads which 
he demanded amounted to two hundred and sixty 
thousand ; and though he sometimes raised it as high 
as three hundred thousand, it never fell beneath the 
smaller number. It may be hoped, and, for the he- 
nour of human nature we are inclined to Believe, 
there was a touch of insanity in this ummatural stram 
of ferocity ; and the wild and squalid features of the 
wretch appear to have intimated a degree’ of aliena- 
tion of mind. Marat, was, like Robespierrs, 2 cow- 
ard. Repeatedly denounced in.the Assembly, he 
skulked instead of deleing Tyee and lay con- 
eealed in some obseure gi or cellar amorg his 
cut-throats, until a storm peated hen, like ati 
of ill omen, his death screech was Againheard. Such 
was the strange and fata) triumtvi 
same degree of cannibal crnelty exi 
ent aspects. Danton murdered to. & is k Lo: 
bespierre to avenge his injured vanity, or to remoyo-a 
rival whom he envied ; Marat from the same instiic- 
tive love of blood, which induces a weif to continue his 
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pa en ong flocks Jong after his hunger is appeased. 
—** Di despised Robespierre for his cowardice, 
Robespierre feared the ferocious audacity of Danton; 
and with him to fear was to hate—and to hate was— 
when the hour arrived—to destroy. They differed 
in their ideas also of the mode of exercising their 
a of government. Danton had often in 
his the sentence of Machiavel, that when it 
became to shed blood a single great mas- 
sacre has a more dreadful effect than a series of suc- 
cessive executions. Robespierre, on the contrary, 
preferred the latter process as the best. way of sus- 
taining the reign of terror. The appetite of Marat 
could not be satiated but by combining both modes of 
murder. Both Danton and Robespierre kept aloof 
from the sanguinary Marat. 

Among the three monsters mentioned, Danton had 
that energy which the Girondists wanted, and was 
well acquainted with the seeret movements of those 
institutions to which they possessed no key. His 
vices of wrath, luxury, love of spoil, dreadful as they 
were, are attributes of mortal men; the envy of 
Robespierre, and the instinctive blood-thirstiness of 
Marat, were the properties of fiends. Danton, like 
the huge serpent called the Boa, might be approach- 
ed with a degree of safety when gorged with prey— 
but the appetite of Marat for blood was like the 
horse leech, which says,—Not enough—and the 
slanghterous envy of Robespierre was like the gnaw- 
ing worm that dieth not, and yields no interval of re- 
pose. In gutting Danton with spoil, and furnishing 
the means of indulging his luxury, the Girondists 
might ha¥e purchased his support ; but nothing un- 
der the sufireme rule in France would have gratified 
Robespierre ; and an unlimited torrent of the blood of 
that unhappy country could alone have satiated 
Marat, If a colleague was to be chosen out of that 
detestable triumvirate, unquestionably Danton was to 
be considered as the most eligible.” 

<cctaneilipinitieis 
THE CURATE. 

In the north side of Church there isa 
small marble tablet, which records the vir- 
tues and perfections of the Rev. Alfred Cor- 
sar, who died August 24th, 1794, aged twen- 
ty-nine years. ‘The singular occurrence 
which produced the death of this young 
Clergyman, Nehemiah was fond of relating ; 
and soon after he gave me the account of his 
own love adventures, he gratified me with the 
following garrative :— 

After I had been Clerk of this Church 
about ten years (said Nehemiah,) the then 
Rector became too old and feeble to fulfil his 
Clerical duties, and a Curate was engaged to 
assist him: that Curate was the Rev. Alfred 
Corsar, and a more worthy or pious Minister 
never preached in Church. At his first 
introduction he won the hearts of all by the 
kindness and cheerfulness of his manners, 
and by the fervency and devotion with which 
he performed the duties of his office ; but his 
career was short and fleeting, and before he 
had been long with us, an event occurred 

éd his*future hopes, and laid him 














Amongst. ale part of the congrega- 
tion, Was a lady named Louisa Mor- 
daunt, the di er of a gentleman in easy 
circumstances, who was at that time filling 


the office of Church-warden. It was not long 
before Alfred Corshr was intrcduced to her, 


and his visits to her father’s house became 
very frequent ; a strong affection arose in his 
| breast, and Louisa Mordaunt was its object, 
but he never had the courage to avow 
his love, nor, in truth, did the conduct of 
Miss Mordaunt give him the least encourage- 
ment, so that he continued to cherish a pas- 
sion as hopeless asit was fervent, without 
daring to proclaim it tothe world. { had 
some suspicion of his feelings from his fre- 
quent inquiries respecting Miss Mordaunt, 
and I was soon dreadfully convinced of the 
truth of my surmises, and the extent of his love. 

I was sitting one evening enjoying my 
usual beverage at the Griffin, when | receiv- 
ed a message to attend at the Church. I 
went, and found a stranger waiting, who in- 
formed me that he intended to be married on 
the following morning, having obtained a 
license from the Rector for that purpose; of 
course I acquiesced, and inquired the name 
of the lady ;—it was Louisa Mordaunt! I was 
much surprised at this, as 1 had never before 
heard of Miss Mordaunt having a lover, but I 
afterwards learned that the gentleman who 
now addressed me, had long been her ad- 
mirer, though living at a distance; their 
courtship had been carried on by let- 
ters, until her lover .found himself in a 
situation to claim her as his bride, when she 
readily consented to bestow her hand where 
she had already bestowed her heart, only 
stipulating that the marriage ceremony should 
be performed in —— Church. Having assur- 
ed the stranger that every thing should be 
prepared for the ceremony, he left the 
Church, and I proceeded to inform Mr. Cor- 
sar that his services would be required on the 
following morning. On being introduced I 
told him my errand. ‘* Well, Nehemiab,’’ 
said he, “and who is the lady ?”” I mentioned 
Louisa Mordaunt. Never shall I forget his 
look at that moment ; it was one of fixed des- 
pair, and he seemed as if his faculties were 
suspended and his frame withered by some 
sudden visitation of Heaven. At length, by 
an effort almost super human, he recovered, 
and waving his hand, said, * Go, go ; I will at- 
tend.” Ileft him, deeply commiserating his 
situation, as I now found he indeed loved 
Louisa Mordaunt. 

On the following morning I proceeded to 
the Church at the hour appointed, and on 
entering the Vestry I found Mr. Corsar there, 
but the wedding party had not arrived. Mr. 
Corsar was standing near the window, absorb- 
ed in reverie, he looked dreadfully pale, and 
his eyes had a wildness quite unusual. When 
he was aware of my presence, he requested 
me to hand him a glass of wine, which he 


drank with frightful eagerness ; he requested 
another,-which he drank with the same avi- 
dity, and then sunk on a seat quite exhaust- 
ed. Tomy inquiries he returned no answer, 
but pressed his hand violently to his forehead. 
At length the wedding party arrived at the 
Chu. ch, and after the necessary prelimina- 








ries, ranged themselves in order for the cere- 
mony; the Curate left the Vestry without 
speaking, and with a slow and faultering 
step entered the Altar; he then commenced 
the service—the exordium he gave with sub- 
lime effect, as if he expected his words would 
conjure up some impediment to the marriage, 
and when he arrived at that part which says, 
**If any man can show just cause of impedi- 
ment why these persons may not be lawfully 
joined together in holy wedlock let him now 
speak,” he paused, and gazed around witha 
look of eager expectation; but no answer 
being returned, he was compelled to pro- 
ceed; yet he seemed to cling to the remain- 
der of the passage with hopeless tenacity, 
giving’ the conclusion with a sublime and al- 
most terrific energy. The party assembled 
were astonished, and gazed on each other 
with speechless amazement, not knowing 
what to make of such strange conduct of the 
minister, At length he asked the bridegroom 
the question, ‘* Wilt thou have this woman to 
be thy wedded wife ?”? &c.to which, of course, 
the answer was, ‘I will.” 

A pause then ensued, during which Mr. 
Corsar seemed to be summoning all his ener- 
gies for the next interrogation ; he retreated 
some steps backwards, and then, hastily ad- 
vancing, put the question to Louisa Mor- 
daunt. ‘The horrid calmness of his tone was ap- 
palling, and when he had finished the inter- 
rogation, he stood with a look of the most in- 
tense interest and agony, expecting her 
answer; but his suspense was short, for the 
silver voice of Louisa Mordaunt soon return- 
ed for answer, “I will.’ Nosooner had she 
pronounced these words, than the Curate, 
giving a convulsive shudder, fell senseless on 
the Altar. All was now confusion, the cere- 
mony was not half finished and the Minister 
was lying senseless ; every means was used 
to recover him, but for some time without 
effect. At length he siowly opened his eyes, 
and the first object he saw was Louisa Mor- 
daunt bending over him, her looks expres- 
sive of the utmost compassion for his situa- 
tion. This had almost again plunged him 
into forgetfulness, and it was only by a very 
strong effort that he succeeded in raising him- 
self, he then, by great exertions succeeded in 
finishing the ceremony, at the end of which he 
again became senseless, and was in this state 
conveyed home. 

He did not long survive the marriage of 
Louisa Mordaunt, he soon after died the vic- 
tim of that worst of all diseases—a broken 
heart. . Louisa Mordaunt lived long and hap- 
pily with him whom she made her husband, 
nor did she ever surmise the dreadful effect 
her marriage had upon the Rev. Alfred Cor- 
sar. | J. H. 

—@-———- 
SATURDAY EVENING. 

How seldom one thinks of himself! The 

gay, busy world as it revolves in its ceaseless 
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they dance before the vision—the wild whirl 
of to day, which is reckless of to-morrow, all 
consume the sands of life, and yet we never 
pause to reflect upon ourselves. 

It has been said, that all are foolish by na- 
ture ; and yet no remark was ever more un- 
just. We will adduce for example your 
brightest specimen of genius—one who has 
the Promethean spark in his soul, who looks 
upon the landscape and loves it—who sees 
virtue and falls prostrate at its shrine—and 
yet practises vice.—Vice is a relative term— 
the Hindoo priest, who urges the widow to 
mount the funeral pile of murder, is less guil- 
ty of crime on account of his ignorance, than 
the christian, who breaks a less moral tie. 
So genius, “ which knows the right and yet 
the wrong pursues,” is vicious when compared 
with folly. 

How few of the favored sons of talent act 
up to their high vocation. In all arts, in all 
sciences, genius, like a comet, is ever eccen- 
tric, and its irregularity, comparatively 
speaking, is a crime—can it be reduced to 
consistency ? can education and mind be led 
to anos the plain morality of an honest yeo- 
man } 

Method is every thing—awirtuous system 
will prove an overmatch for evil habits; and 
a Saturday Evening should recal one from 
the troubles and outward assaults of the world 
to inward communication with himself, his 
conduct, his location as to here and hereaf- 
ter. It should be like the cottage of the lo- 
ver and the laborer—he should sit down be- 
side the fire-side of his own heart, call around 
him his children, which are his thoughts, and 
with them enter into judgment as to the past, 
and from this calculate upon better things to 
be performed in the future. Men read his- 
tory to be informed of the past—they gravely 
calculate from prediction what may ensue 
from the aspect of the present political world 
—and yet forget to look at the past of their 
own lives, and to draw a horoscope of their 
future existence even upon earth. The world 
is selfish, it is said—and yet how little of 
man’s life is devoted to himself. True it is 
that ambition claims a part—the love of dis- 
tinction, of pleasure, of ease, are creditors 
which claim more—but real selfishness, which 
is aside from these outward objects, and 
which relates to the settlement of our ac- 
counts with ourselves, takes no part in the 
drama of existence, and is untried before 
the forum of conscience. 

How seldom do we strive to be acquainted 
j with ourselves! with the springs of action 
which governs us—the course of life which 
we pursue—the very detail of criminal care- 
lessness which marks our condttet—all is un- 
noticed as we sweep onward to death, 

Is there no remedy—let each Saturday 
night sit in judgment upon the other six 
days of the week, and let the Sabbath be de- 
voted to virtuous resolutions, penitence and 





orbit—the things of fashion and opinion as 


prayer. 
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ORIGINAL TALE. 


The following interesting Tale by Miss Siacers, 
of Boston, is the one alluded to in our last, which 
was awarded the first Premium offered to the Ladies 
by the Editors of the “ Casket,” for the best 
American Tale. 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 


In one of our cities, long famed for elegance, 
hospitality and good cheer, a splendid ball was 
given. The invitations had been issued by the 
beautiful Mrs.C. whose house was admirably ecal- 
culated to show off, not only the taste and style of 
its mistress, but the elegant dress of the compa- 
ny. The rooms were large and lofty, and adorned 
by mirrors. Many a fair lady had already assem- 
bled on the appointed evening, but the one for 
whom all this preparation was made, was still 
wanting. It was the Bride. Nothing could equal 
the impatience of the company; the greatest cu- 
riosity prevailed; for the lady was not merely a 
bride, but she was a foreigner, and as she came 
from India, it was supposed she was the daughter 
of some rich nabob. The hasband whd was to 
introduce her to the world of fashion, had for 
many years been its polar star. The news of his 
intended return from the East Indies, and the 
prize he was to bring with him, had reached 
America before his arrival. The intelligence of 
their being on the spot was rapidly cireulated ; 
their lodgings were besieged by cards and notes 
of invitation, but to all enquiries the lady bad 
plead fatigue, and though it was three weeks since 
their arrival, no ove had gained access to her pre- 
sence. Conjecture and report were, however, 
busy. Colonel Morton was not a young man, but 
this was no reason why his lady should not be 
young. It was confidently expected that she 
would be blooming in youth, loaded with jewels, 
and swadd ed in Indiashawls, Just as the compa- 
ny had arrived, at that crisis when ‘* hope delay- 
ed makes the heart sick,” colonel Morton was an- 
nounced. Mrs. C. stepped forward with one of 
her most engaging smiles, to welcome the fair 
bride, but the bridegrcom was alone! lk were 
useless to dwell on the disappoiutment of the 
company; the husband had brought the apology ; 
it was made up of indisposition and fatigue. 

Though Mrs. Morton was still unable or unwil- 
ling tosee or return the visits of her friends, the 
colonel seemed willing to represent her on all 
occasions. He was at evening and dinner parties, 
hired an elegant house, entertained the gentiemen 
of his acquaintance, and said less and less of his 
lady. By degrees reports were circulated to her 
disadvantage ; it was confidently said she was only 
**the chere amie of the colonel.” 

Cities which contain a crowded population, are 
the places for concealment. The nine days wop- 
der soon passed away, no discoveries were made, 
ladies ceased to leave their cards, or visk enqui- 
ries, and colonel Merton was again tacitly entered 
on the bachelor’s list. There was one person; 
however, that did not quictly submit toa trace of 
inquiry, and this was Miss Irvington,—a thin at- 
tenuated lady, who was nénrished by hourly ra- 
mours, and to wiiom the infirmities and weaknes- 
ses of others, were a daily bread. It frequently 
happens that the sins of youth are visited upon ri- 
peryears. Colonel Morton had in former times, 
exvried on aflirtation with the lady in questioa— 
it had become more serious tian he had intended, 
and when he finally * eased off,” it was evident 








that she had thought hercelf ill treated. To her, 
the present mystery was insupportable; she had 
left cards, sent kind inquiries,—but as yet nothing 
was gained; the usual fruitful medium of her in- 
formation was unavailing ; neither milliners nor 
mantua-makers, had gained access to the house, 
and the servants were all imported with the lady. 
The case to common perseverance would have 
been desperate, but Miss Irvington’s was uncom- 
mon, and after many plans, she determined to 
make a direct sally upon the enemy. It was not 
difficult to fix on a time when the master of the 
house was absent, ashe followed his bachelor 
round of dissipation with the same zest that he had 
> aia before his departure for the East In- 
ies. 


At about four o’elock in the afternoon, which is 
always an unsuspicious hour for company, Miss 
Irvington rung at the colonel’s door. A servant 
came. “I wish,” said she, “to see the lady of the 
house on particular business.” The servant hest- 
tated, but, with an air of authority, she passed 
him, ascended the winding stair-case, and opened 
a door at the head of it. A lady dressed in India 
muslin set with her back to the door; she turned 
and rosc, but what was Miss Irvington’s astonish- 
ment when she exhibited a copper coloured 
complexion, and that species of hair and fea- 
tures whieh correspond to it. _ Hastily saying 
she had mistaken the house, she rushed down 
Stairs, and fled from friend to friend, telling 
them “the mystery was all ont,’ that the “ pre- 
tended Mrs. Morton was a woman of colour, and 
she had seen her with her own eyes.” ‘The colo- 
nel’s aifairs, however, had ceased to excite any cu- 
riosity, new subjects engrossed every body, and 
she found it difficult to procure auditors. Miss 
Irvington after this discovery appeared willing to 
wave the rigidity of her principles and smile upon 
the rover. 

A year passed away, the copper coloured lady 
was now, sOmétimes, seen walking out accompa- 
nied by a slender young girl, dressed in deep 
mourning, and closely veiled. It was supposed by 
those who thought on the subject, that this young 
girl was her daughter, and the veil was considered 
ahappy contrivance for concealing a hue, which 
for America, perhaps more than any other coun- 
try, deprives the inheritors of their caste. Only 
one person among the nuinerous population, had 
contrived to ascertain the real complexion that 
the veil concealed, and this was a young gentleman 
that had lately arrived at the city, and appeared 
to have perfect leisure for a Jove affair, as he often 
walked before the colonel’s house, and not unusu- 
ally met the lady on her little excursions. It was 
not long after his first appearance, that he entered 
a shop where she was standing; while transacting 
her purchases, she pulled off her glove, and dis- 
covered a hand of snowy whiteness. The glove, 
(which has always been an honored agent in hu- 
man affairs) was destined to act an important part 
on the present occasion, it fell on the floor; the 
gentleman and lady both stooped for it at the same 
time, the veil was slightly thrown asice, and lies 
and roses were seen blending in her face. lt was 
evident that the lady was more affected than sur- 
prised, as her emotion was visible in her whole 
person, and she caught by the copper-coioured 
lady for support. The gentleman had secured 
the glove, and presenting it to her, without utter- 
ing a word, darted out of the shop. The glove 
was hastily drawn on the fair hand, and it was net 
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till she had arrived at her own room, and locked 
out her companion, that she ventured tounfold a 
little roll Urat had found its way into her glove.— 
‘The paper contained only a few words, but they 
were written in a lover-like style. The writer 
conjured her to tell him whether she was still 
free, or whether the detestable union had taken 
place ;—if it were indeed too late, one word would 
be enough to destroy him ;—if she was still her 
own mistress, he would compass heaven and earth 
to accomplish his purpose. He then added that 
he would cross her path till he received an answer. 
The young lady did notkeep him long in suspense, 
as she passed him the next day, a paper fell from 
her hand, on it was written in legible characters, 
‘6 Jt is too late.” 


From this time, colonel Merton became desi-— 
rous to introduce the young lady as his wife, into 
all companies, and the copper-coloured lady took 
her place as housekeeper. Society, however, 
has its just claims and will not be trifled with;— 
young and old drew back, with Miss Irvington at 
the head of them, and-it beeame necessary for the 
colonel to explain the apparent mystery. This 
explanation was simple, if not satisfactory. The 
father of Agatha Copcland had been by a succes— 
sion of misfortunes, reduced to absolute poverty ; 
it was in this situation that colonel Morton found 
him, when he arrived at Calcutta, and added to 
the distress of pecuniary embarrassments, his 
health was fast declining. The presence of his 
early friend, whom he had known in England, 
was the only alleviation which his calamities ad— 
mitted. When after residing there a year, colonel 
Morton proposed marrying his beautiful daughter, 
the father’s consolation was complete, as he not 
only secured to his child, wealth and a protector, 
but to his faithful Bruna, (the copper—coloured 
lady)ahome. In the midst of nuptial prepara- 
tions, (as the colonel stated the matter) his friend 
suddenly expired. Agatha’s filial affection would 
not suffer the preparations to proceed, and he had 
thought it best to remove her from scenes which 
only heightened her distress. It was not till they 
had resided some months in America, that she 
had consented to the ceremony being performed, 
and that the young lady whom he had cherished as 
his daughter, he was now permitted to present 
to the world as his wife. There were many who 
cid not faney either the colonel or his story, and 
were still disposed to stand aloof from his young 
wife. In one respect, however, she fully answered 
ail expectations; her pearls were elegant,—her 
diamomls splendid, and she actually sported a 
 ¢theusand-doliar camel’s hair shawl.” Uf the 

superb regalia of dress was calculated to inspire 
envy, there was something in her pallid cheek 
and languid eye, which too truly inspired com- 
passion, and scemed to say “all this availeth me 
nothing.” Even the bard-hearted feit that she 
was a Victim, thoughthey knew not why. It was 
evidently beyond her eflorts to be cheerful, and, 
notwithstanding she had the fairest set of teeth, 
aud the loveliest dimples in the world; she seldom 
gave either a chance for exhibition. There was 
in truth, but partof her stery told. Wheo Aga- 
tha first learned that colonel Morton wished to 
make her his wife, it excited in her mind nothing 
but merriment:—it is true there was only thirty 
five years difference in their ages, but this to a 
young lady of sixteen, who had never been versed 
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proposal, adeceper objection weighed upon her 

heart : she ‘‘ had already ioved, and told herlove” 

to a young man whom she preferred to the old 

one. It was in vain that she acknowledged toher 

father, that her heart was engaged ; he treated it 

as a mere childish affair, and in the gentlest and 

most tender manner assured her that he could 

not die contented till he had secured her happi- 

ness. Agatha, as a last resouree, communicated 

her aversion to the union, to colonel Morton him- 

self. Though he was not generous enough to re- 

linquish his purpose, he consented to delay it for 

a few weeks. Things remained in this state, when 

a sudden turn of her father’s disorder, threatened 
the immediate close of his life. It was on his 
death-bed, with his heart throbbing for the future 
welfare of his child, that this mistaken parent, 
extorted from her a solemn promise that she 
would marry col. Morton as soon as the first days 
of her mourning were over. What would not Aga- 
tha have promised to a dying father! Morton 
proposed returning immediately to America; he 
was glad to take her from early associations, and 
was ever desirous of receiving her hand, rather 
from affeetion than an extorted promise. When 
he arrived in America, he found his situation em- 
‘barrassing. The news of his intended marriage 
had already reached there, he was aware that un- 
less the lady was supposed to be his wife, unfavo- 
rable conjectures would be hazarded; he con- 
eladed therefore, it was best to countenance the 
report, as the delay of the ceremony would be 
only for a few days. It was several months, how- 
ever, before Agatha yielded to what she now be- 
lieved inevitable necessity. Sad and solemn were 
the nuptials; she plead her deep mourning, and 
positively refused to go out; and her husband con- 
soled himself by his former amusements. It was 
only three months after the ceremony, that Green- 
ville, her first and only love, appeared before her. 
Fortune had favored his enterprize in Calcutta, 
and he was now stationed in America, as an agent 
for a respectable mercantile house. It was when 
Agatha again saw him, that she fully realized the 
strength of her attachment, she felt that she had 
better have died, than have given her hand to ove, 
while her heart was engaged to another. But 
the deed was done, and with virtuous devotion 
she resolved the sacrifice should be complete.— 
She expressed her wish to her basband to join 
the society she had hitherto avoided, and though 
she could not be cheerfulshe sometimes appeared 
gay. 

It is necessary to feel interest to excite it.— 
Poor Agatha gazed upon the objects around her, 
with as little sympathy as if they had beenso many 
Hindoos. Though her beauty exeited obserya- 
tion, her indiiference soon fatigued the beholders, 
and beeause she said nothing, they naturally con- 
chided she had nothing to say. Colonel Morton 
felt mortified; she had **turned out” quite dif- 
ferently from what he expeeted; when he first 
knew her, she was all lite and animation; he did 
not reflect that it was himself that bad ehoked up 
ihat liviug fountain of affection, whieh diffuses joy 
and happiness to all around ; that her eyes opened 
in the morning upon no glad anticipation, and 
elosed at night for weary and restlessslumbers. She 
seldom met Greenville in society, and when she 
did, she felt that he was the last person she ought 
to meet. It was, however, a solace to her to te. 
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ugliness to gold, was absolutely ridiculous ; but | 


when she found her father seriously seconded the 





‘lieve that sle was the ultimate object of his 
thoughts and feelings, as he was of her’s. It was 
at this period that colonel Morton received intel- 
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ligenee which made it necessary for him to go to 
England; he did not urge his wife to accompany 
him, and she was glad to remain at home in soli- 
tude. It wasthe only enjoyment for which she 
sighed. Heve she was at liberty to indulge her 
re ee they were the constant hectic of her 
mind. 

Not many weeks after her husband’s depar- 
ture, an alarm of the yellow fever, or what may be 
truly termed the modern “ plague,” made its ap- 
pearance in the city. The situation of Agatha 
was sufficiently remote, but she learned upon in- 
quiry, for it was her first thought, that Greenville 
resided in that part of the city. The alarm grew 
every day more serious; she heard with dismay, 
that family after family were removing, and that 
Greenville still remained. [t became to her heat- 
ed imagination a case of life or death ; she wrote 
to him and conjured him to quit a spot infeeted by 
pestilence. He was not proof against this instance 
of former feeling, and he hastened to her. Their 
meeting was affecting but dignified. She exacted 
from hima solemn promise that while he remain- 
ed in the city, he would, every morning send her 
intelligence of his health. He endeavored to quiet 
herapprehensions and assured her,as he believed, 
that the accounts were greatly exaggerated.— 
Nearly a week had passed after this interview and 
Agatha regularly received intelligence of his 
health; he still remained on the spot, though the 
greater part of the inhabitants had quitted it. At 
length a morning came and brought no accounts ; 
with the greatest-anxiety she awaited the next, 
an still no message came. She despatched a ser- 
vant,—he returned and told her that a barrier 
was fixed, beyond which no people were permit- 
ted to pass. But one idea presented itself to her 
mind,—it was Greenville deserted and expiring 
for want of assistance. With the rashness that 
despair brings with it, she determined to fly to his 
aid. Hastily she began her walk; when she ar- 
rived at the barrier the streets were wholly de- 
serted. A few weeks since, this was the busiest 
part of the city, now ail was still, the houses looked 
desolate and melancholy ; she hesitated a mo- 
ment:—possibly Greenville might have quitted 
the spot; but she was convinced he would never 
have done it without giving her information ; the 
barrier, to her disordered imagination, was like 
Dante’s inseription on the portals of the infernal 
region— 

“Per me si va nella citta dolente: 

“ Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore: 

«« Perme si va tra la perduta gente: 
*¢ Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’entrate. 

Hastily she passed the barrier, fearfully looking 
round, in the full belief that she should never re- 
pass it. With a rapid step she hurried on; once or 
twice she met figures, who seemed hastening to 

rform the last offices of burial. One long, ghastly 

ooking woman, beckoned her back, and said ina 
hoarse tone, “‘Cant you find your death-warrant 
without coming here?’ Agatha shuddered. He 
is at the mercy of such beings! she exclaimed, and 
she felt new strength. In oue or two houses, as she 
passed, she heard the frightful sound of merriment 
and carousal, for even pertilence had not destroyed 
the disposition for rapine and plunder. Family 
mansions were broken open and inhabited by those 
whose vices and necessities made them reckless of 
life or death. Agatha had but one object in view, 
for this she pressed onward. She reached the door 
of Greenville’s lodgings, and hastily rushed in. The 
tower apartments were deserted ; she ascended the 
stairs and entered a chamber; what was her astonish. 





ment to behold Greenville supporting a young lady 
in his arms, who was apparently dying. ‘ For 
God’s sake tell me,” said Agatha, “‘ what does this 
mean?” He spoke not, his whole soul seemed ab- 
sorbed ; after a few faint struggles she breathed her 
last. “* My wife! my own dear Anna!” said Green- 
ville, pressing the lifeless form to his bosom. Aga- 
tha sunk upon a seat, then rousing herself, she said 
‘Do you know me?”’ He looked wildly at her, and 
his recollection returned. ‘‘ Greenville,” said she 
solemnly, “I have ventured into this scene of pesti- 
lence and horror to save your life, now go with me.” 
**T cannot,” he replied, “till the last offices are per- 
formed,—I promise to see you before night.” He 
kept his word,—he had now no inducement to return 
to the spot; the situation of his wife’s health had 
been such that it was impossible to remove }.:r, and 
he had remained on her account. When Agatha, ia 
all the confidence of youthful affection, had sent to 
warn him of his danger, he had not the courage to 
tell her that another had supplied her place in his 
heart, and that it was this tie that had bound him to 
the spot. ‘‘ And now,” said Agatha, when she had 
calmly listened to his explanation, ‘farewell, we 
meet no more !” 

Greenville often entreated to see her, but she po- 
sitively refused to meet him. Indeed, she seldom 
left her chamber; she felt that her health was failing. 
It appeared as if life had received its mortal blow.— 
Colonel Morton's stay was greatly prolonged ; when 
he returned, which he did immediately on receiving 
a letter from his wife, informing him that she was 
ill, he found that he had arrived too late! She had 
breathed her last in the arms of the faithful Bruna. 

It was not pestilence that had destroyed Agatha : 
It was the slow poison of disappointed affection.-— 
Greenville had loved as men love,—Agatha with a 
constancy even “ surpassing the love of woman.” 


—_—_—=<—— -— 


THE WEDDING. 

If there be a scene in this wide world on which the 
eye of heaven could rest with complacency, it is 
when two hearts are bound in that tie which ‘* no 
man can put asunder.”” And to those who are fond 
of observing the various scenes of life, the wedding 
day incident will afford a theme in which fancy can 
revel in wild and happy luxuriance. Although it is 
a time for rejoicing, as every pretty face will tell by 
the smile that plays upon it, yet at times, a solem- 
nity will steal unawares over the mind, as we ponder 
upon the future that is all wrapped in darkness, until 
our feelings will be for a moment lost in a wild rich 
reverie. 

He who passes through life without ever feeling 
the soft raptures of that charm which woman pos- 
sesses, when age has whitened his locks, and the in- 
cidents of his pilgrimage pass in review before him, 
will acknowledge that wedding scenes are sunny 
spots that glitter on the landscape of his memory : 
they are scenes in which he would willingly become 
an interested participator, for he now feels that he is 
alone in the world; there is mo heart that beats in 
unison with his, no hand to smooth the pillow where 
anguish dwells, nor hang with fondness of affection 
over the fevered frame. 

But very different are the young and enthusiastic, 
when they mingle in the wedding joy, and gaze upona 
happy groom and smiling bride. ‘They have a thou- 
sand fairy links woven in a chain around them by 
the busy hands of Cupid. If then fancy is centered 
on an object, they long to make her their bride, to 
see her cheerful and happy; and if not, their eyes 
will roam around to find a fair one worthy of the af- 
fections they have to- bestow. . Yes: at such times 
there is a rapture in the thought, a joy in anticipa- 
tion of that day when the sun shines sweetly upon 
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their happiness ; when their destiny will be linked 
with another ; he to protect and cherish, she to love 
and soothe. Thus, one wedding creates another ; 
may there be many. 

aka aac 


REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES. 


The following anecdote is quoted from the 
new Philadelphia Quarterly. 

When the British army held possession of 
Philadelphia, Gen. Howe’s head-quarters were 
in Second st. the fourth door below Spruce, 
in a house which was before occupied by Gen. 
Cadwallader. Directly opposite, resided 
William and Lydia Darrah, members of the 
society of Friends, A superior officer of the 
Briti-h Army, believed to be the adjutant ge- 
neral fixed upon one of theirchambers, a back 
room, for private conference; and two of them 
frequently met there, with fire and candles in 
close ccnsultation. About the 2d of Decem- 
ber, the adjutant general told Lydia that they 
would be in the room at7 o’clock, and remain 
late ; and that they wished the family to retire 
early to bed; adding, that when they were 
going away they would call her to let them 
out, and extinguish their fire and candles.— 
She accordingly sen. all the family to bed; 
but as the officer had been so partici r, her 
curiosity was excited. She took off her shoes, 
and put her ear to the key-hole ef the con- 
cave, and overheard an order read for all the 
British troops to march out late in the even- 
ing of the fourth, and attack General Wash- 
ington’s army, then encamped at White 
Marsh. On hearing this she returned to her 
chamber and laid down. Soon after the ofh- 
cers knocked at the door, but she rose only at 
the third summons, having feigned herself 
asleep. Her mind was so much agitated, that 
she could neither eat nor sleep; supposing it 
to be in her power to save the lives of thou- 
sands of her fellow countrymen, but not 
knowing how she was to convey the informa- 
tion to Gen. Washington, not daring to con- 
fide it to her husband. Thetime left, how- 
ever was short. She quickly determined to 
make her way, as soon as possible, to the 
American outposts. She informed her family 
that, as she was in want of flour, she would 
go to Frankford for some ; her husband insist- 
ed she should take her servant maid with her, 
but to his surprise she positively refused.— 
She got access to Gen. Howe, and solicited, 
what he readily granted, a pass through the 
British troops on the lines. Leaving her bag 
at the mill, she hastened towards the Ameri- 
can lines, and encountered on her way an 
American lieutenant colonel (Craig) of the 
light horse, who, with some of his men, was 
on the look out for information. He knew 
herand inquired where she was going? She 
answered, in quest of her son, an officer in 
the American army, and prayed the colonel 
to alight andwalk with her. He did so, or- 
dering his.troops to keep in sight. To him 
she disclosed her secret, after having obtained 
from Lam .a sole promise never to betray 
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her individually, as her life might be at stake 
with the British. 

He conducted her to a house near at hand, 
directed something for her to eat, and hast- 
ened to head quarters when he brought Gen. 
Washington acquainted with what he had 
heard. Washington made, of course, all pre- 
paration for baffling the meditated surprise.—~ 
Lydia returned home with her flour; sat up 
alone to watch the movements of the British 
troops ; heard their footsteps; but when they 
returned in a few days after, did not dare to 
ask a question, though solicitous to learn the 
event. The next evening the Adjutant Gen- 
ral came in, and requested her to walk up 
to his room as he wished to put some ques- 
tions. She followed him in terror; and when 
he locked the door and begged her, with an 
air of mystery, to be seated, she was sure that 
she was either suspected or betrayed. He 
inquired earnestly whether any of her family 
was up the last night when he and the other 
officer met: she told him they allretired at eight 
o’clock. He observed, *‘i know you were 
asleep, for I knocked at your chamber deor 
three times before you heard me: i am en- 
tirely at a loss to imagine who gave General 
Washington information of our intended at- 
tack unless the walls of the house could speak. 
When we arrived near White Marsh we found 
all their cannon mounted, and the troops pre- 
pared to receive us, and we have marched 
back like a parcel of fools.” 

——— 

POVERTY. 
“ Blest he, though undistinguished from the crowd 
By wealth or dignity, who dwells secure, 
Where man by nature fierce, has laid aside 


His fiereeness, having learnt, though slow to learn, 
‘Lhe manners and the acts of civii life.” 


Poverty, although considered as one of the great 
est evils, by many who know not how to enjoy or 
rightly to appreciate it, is, in reality, one of the 
greatest blessings ever conferred upon man, both as 
regards his present and eternal well-being. 

In order to make the above assertion stand true, 
we must not take man in that extreme of poverty 
where he is reduced to beg his bread from door to 
door, nor where he is surrounded by crowds of those 
who do not deserve, but are possessed of all the con- 
veniences and luxuries of life. ‘There is a medium 
in all things; and a medium in poverty, rightly im- 
prvted, is happiness. ‘That medium, wherein man 

as a home, and earns his bread by the sweat of his 
brow; where he is not possessed of any thing that 
can bear the uame of riches, and consequently not 
possessed of any of the cares and disquiets attendant 
upon the rich man’s mind. In the person of an hum- 
ble cottager, who, on his returning from his labour 
in the evening, is met by the smiles and embraces of 
his beloved little ones, the pledges of the love and 
affection of the partner of all his cares and pleasures ; 
in the person of such a man it is where we find earth- 
ly happiness ; where we find the many blessings and 
niercies of an All-wise Creator righily appreciated ; 
where we find him praising the Almighty Father 
for the numerous blessings he enjoys, and praying 
that he may be made worthy of a continuation of 
them; where we find content smiling around him ; 
and where we find him in a situation prepared, at any 
time be may be called, to leave this tabernacle of 
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elay and appear before his Maker, in the hope that 
He who created all things, will, in his infinite mercy 
and goodness, receive him into that favour which has 
been the reward of the righteous in all ages. There 
are many, very many, who have experienced a life 
of poverty, and who, if they were desired to change 
their situations, and had wealth with all its train of 
attendant cares and vices set before them, would by 
far prefer that of which they have experienced the 
enjoyment. There are also many who, as they think, 
are cursed with poverty, that are continually repin- 
ing that they have not all the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments which their wealthy neighbours possess, and 
of which they form their idea merely by imagination, 
without experience, and consequentiy know nothing 
of the cares and anxieties which are as it were na- 
turally linked with them. In such cases we thought- 
lessly could say, ‘‘ poverty is not a blessing ;” but if 
after such a person had tasted the enjoyments of 
which he ‘ind formed so high an idea, he could re- 
turn into a state of poverty, beyond the reach of all 
the allurements of wealth, and where he would en- 
tirely forget the actions of his former life, he would 
pass his days in a more happy and contented manner, 
than he could do were he cursed with riches. 
OSEM. 
— —-—— 
DEATH OF CAPT. LEWIS. 


[Every one has heard of Captain Lewis, the 
companion of Clarke in the expeditions sent by Pre- 
sident Jefferson to explore our territory west of the 
Mississippi—but perhaps few are aware that he per- 
ished by suicide, in a miserable log cabin, far away 
from the seats of civilization where his name was so 
familiar. The following account is contained in a 
letter from Wilson, the ornithologist, written from 
Natchez in the year 1810.] 

Next morning (Sunday) I rode six miles, to a 
man’s of the name of Grinder, where our friend 
Lewis perished. Inthe same room where he ex- 
sodas I took down from Mrs. Grinder the particu- 

ars of that melancholy event, which affected me ex- 
tremely. This house or cabin is twenty-two miles 
from Nashville, and is the last white man’s as you 
enter the Indian country.—Governor Lewis, she 
said, came thither at about sunset alone, and inquir- 
ed if he could stay for the night—and alighting, 

brought his saddle into the house. He was dressed 
in aloose gown, white, striped with blue. On being 
asked if he came alone, he replied that there were 
two servants behind who would soon come up. He 
called for some spirits, and drank very little. When 
‘the servants arrived, one of whom was a negro,-he 
inguired for his powder, saying he was sure he had 
some powder in a canister.—The servant made no 
distinct reply, and Lewis in the meanwhile, walked 
to and fro before the door, talking to himself.— 
Sometimes she said, he would seem as if he were 
walking up to her—and he would suddenly wheel 
round, and walk back as fast as he could. Supper be- 

ing ready, he sat down, but he had eaten only a few 
mouthfuls, when he started up speaking to himself 
in a violent manner. At these times, she says, she 
observed his face to blush, as if it had come on him 
ina fit. He lighted his pipe, and drawing his chair 
to the door sat down, saying to Mrs. Grinder ina kind 
tone of voice—-‘ Madam this is a very pleasant even- 

f. 

He smoked for some time, but quitted his seat and 
traversed the yard as before. He again sat down to 
his pipe, seemed again composed, and casting his 
eyes wistfully towards the west observed what a 
sweet evening it was. Mrs, Grinder was preparing 
a bed for him, but he said he would sleep on the floor 
and desired the servant to bring the bear skins and 
buffalo robe, which were immediately spread for 
him—it now being dusk, the woman went off to the 
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kitchen, and the two men to the barn, which is 
about two hundred yards distant. The kitchen is only 
afew paces from the room where Lewis was, and 
the woman being considerably alarmed, could not 
sleep, but listened to him walking backwards and 
forwards several hours, and tallcing aloud as she said, 
like a lawyer. She then heard the report of a pis- 
tol, and something fali heavily on the floor, and the 
words ‘Oh Lord !’—Immediately afterwards she 
heard another pistol, and ina few moments she heard 
him calling out—‘O madam, give me some water, 
and heal my wounds.’ The logs being open and un- 
plastered, she saw him stagger back and fall against 
a stump that stands between the kitchen and the 
room. He crawled for some distance, and raised 
himself by the side of a tree, where he sat about a 
minute. He once more got to the room—afterwards 
he came to the kitchen door, but did not speak—she 
then heard him scraping the bucket with a gourd for 
he it appears this cooling element was denied 
im ! ' 

As soon as the day broke, and not before (the ter- 
ror of the woman having permitted him to remain 
for two hours in the most deplorable situation,) she 
sent two of her children to the barn, her husband 
not being at home, to bring the servants—and on 
coming in, they found him lying onthe bed. He un- 
covered his side, and showed them where the bullet 
had entered—a piece of his forehead was blown off, 
and had exposed the brains, without having bled 
much. He begged they would take his rifle and blow 
out his brains, and he would give them all the mo- 
ney he had in his trunk. He often said—‘I am no 
coward—but I am so strong, so hard to die!’ He 
begged the servant not to be afraid of him, for he 
would not hurt him.—He expired in about two 
hours, or just as the sun rose above the trees. He 
lies buried close by the common path, with a few 
loose rails thrown over his grave. I gave Grinder 
money to put a fence round it to shelter it frem the 
hogs and wolves—and he gave me his written pro- 
mise he would doit. I leit the place in a very me- 
lancholy mood, which was not much allayed by the 

rospect of the gloomy and savage wilderness which 
i Was just entering alone. 


a aa 
A PICTURE OF WOMAN. 


The following picture of woman is taken from an 
excellent essay published in a late number of the 
Quarterly Review. We would recommend it to the 
perusal of our fair countrywomen ; who, we feel dis- 
nosed to believe, sat for the drawing.—In speak- 
ing of-those in the middle ranks of life, the writer 
observes :— 

‘¢ There we behold woman in all her glory: not a 
doll to carry silks and jewels, a puppet to be dangled 
by cexcomb children, an idol for profane adoration ; 
reverenced to-day, discarded to-morrow: always 
justled out of the true place which nature and societ 
would assign her, by sensuality or by contempt; ad- 
mired but not respected ; desired but not esteemed ; 
ruling by fashion, not by affection ; imparting her 
weakness, not her constancy, to the sex which she 
should exalt ; the source and the mirror of vanity. 

‘¢ We see her asa wife partaking the cares, and 
cheering the anxiety of a husband ; dividing his la- 
bours by her domestic diligence, spreading cheerful- 
ness around her; for his sake sharing in the decent 
refinements of the world, without being vain of them ; 
placing all her pride, all her joy, all her happiness in 
the merited approbation of the man she hqnours.— 
As a mother, we find her the affectionate, the ardent 
instructress of the children she has tended from their 
infancy ; training them up to thought and virtue, to 
meditation and benevolence, addressing them as ra- 
tional beings, and preparing them to be men and wo- 
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This number of the * Casket,”? is embel- 
lished with a view of Trenton Fatts, in the 
State of New York. The scene is thus de- 
scribed in the “ Northern Traveller :’’ 


** This most interesting object, is well wor- 
thy the attention of every person of taste, be- 
ing justly considered one of the first natural 
scenes in this part of the country. It will be 
necessary to geta horse or carriage at Utica, 
as no stage coach runs that way ; and to set off 
in the morning, as the whole day is not too 
long for the excursion. Guide posts have been 
recently erected along the road, so that stran- 
gers will find the way without difficulty. An 
excellent inn js kept near the Falls, by Mr. 
Sherman, who has a large collection of rare 


and interesting petrifactions collected among | 


the rocks, well worthy of examination. 


** From tilts house you descend a long stair- 
case, down the steep bank of the West Cana- 
da Creek, which has cuta frightful chasm 
through a rocky range, in some places 150 
féet deep, and is seen gliding swiftly by, 
through a declining channel below. The 
chasm continues for four miles, and presents 
the most interesting variety of cascades and 
rapids, boiling pools and eddies, that can easi- 
Jy be imagined. The passage or chasm 
between the rocks isevery where very narrow 
and insome places of barely sufficient breadth 
to permit the stream to pass; while the rocks 


times even project a considerable distance 
to form an artificial path by means of gunpow- 


der. These places appear dangerous, but 
ouly require a little caution and presence of 
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mind to insure the safety of the visitor, as 
strong iron chains are fixed into the rock to 
offer him security. There are four principal 
cataracts between the stair-case by which you 
first descend, and the usual limit of an excur- 
sion, which is about a mile and a quarter up 
the stream. ‘The first of these you discover 
soon after the first turning, andis about 40 
feet high, with the greatest fall towards the 
west. The top ofthe rock on the right side, 
is about 150 feet high by line measurement. 
The second is a regular fall, much like a mill- 
dam, about 8 feet high ; the third, a remarka- 
ble striking and beautiful one, is 35 feet, and 
the fourth rather a succession of cascades, 
but presents many most agreeable varie- 
ties, 

“ About a mile and a quarter from the 
house, is a small building, lately ereeted for 
the supply of refreshments. j 

‘© A singular species of tree is found in the 
neighborhood, called the’ white cedar, with 
drooping branches, which often grow to such 
a length as to descend far below the root, in 
stooping to the water. 

‘The rocks here are all a dark limestone, 
of a very slaty structure, and contain astonish- 
ing quantities of petrified marine shells and 
other animals of an antediluvian date, such as 
Dilobites, Trilobites, &c. &e. 

There are several other cataracts besides 


c ‘ } , those already mentioned, both above and be- 
risé perpendicularly on each side, or some- | 


low; anda stranger might spend some time 


_ here very agreeably, in observing them at 


over head, so that it has been often necessary | leisure: and in catching the fine trout with 


which the creek abounds. The house is com- 
modious, and has the reputation of furnishing 
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ORIGINAL TALE. 


The following is the second best ‘Tale presented in 
competition for the Prizes offered by the Editors 
of the ‘‘ Casket.” 


CLARA GLENMURRAY. 
**Oh, woman’s loye’s a holy light, 
And when ’tis kindled, ne’er can die, 
It lives, though injury and slight, 
‘To quench the constant flame, may try ; 
Like ivy, where it grows, ’tis seen 
‘To wear an everlasting green, 
Like ivy, too, tis found to cling 
Too often, round a worthless thing.” 


Day was just closing in, when a travelling 
pee ye entered a beautiful little village in 
one of the eastern states ; the only occupant 
was a gentleman, whose attention was de- 
lightedly fixed on the surrounding scene.— 
The spacious mansion, and the humble white- 
washed cottage, were promiscuously min- 
gled—their casements brilliantly illumined by 
the beams of the setting sun; the fields of 
waving in, the hills and woods seen in 
perspective, formed altogether a picture 
highly interesting to a lover of nature, and of 
rural scenery, as was the traveller just men- 
tioned. The carriage had stopt at an inn, 
and the traveller was alighting when his eyes 
were suddenly arrested by a funeral proces- 
sion, which issuing from a narrow lane, pro- 
ceeded towards a church-yard, at no great 
distance. The traveller followed almost un- 
consciously, for the group which headed the 
procession was so singularly contrasted with 
the few rustics who followed, that his curiosi- 
ty, as well as interest, was excited.—A gen- 
tleman of prepossessing appearance support- 
ed on his arm a tall and graceful female, 
whose countenance, as the stranger obtained 
a transient view, though pale as marble, wore 
an expression of dignified compassion. She, 
in her turn supported the trembling steps of 
another female, in deep mourning, who hung 
upon herarm in all the helplessness of grief. 
The traveller continued to follow at a respect- 
ful distance. He saw the coffin lowered into 
the grave,—he heard the appalling sound of 
the earth rattling upon it; his heart was affect- 
ed by the deep, loud sobs of her whom he 
supposed the widowed one ; but his eyes, as 
if by en¢hantment, were fixed on the coun- 
tenance of her companion. There was in that 
countenance an expression of subdued sor- 
row and holy pity, which he felt could never 
be erased from his remembrance. As the 
procession left the church-yard, the traveller 
obtained a distinct view of the gentleman 
who supported the object of his attention ; 
and recognized with surprise and pleasure, 
the countenance of his college companion and 
friend, Walter Fairford. The recognition 
was mutual, and Fairford knew at one glance 
his favorite Frederick Eustace. Ue silently 
presented his address, and a friendly pressure 
of the hand, wasall the notice, which respect 
for his present situation permitted Eustace to 
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give or claim. He saw his friend conduct the 
females to a small ccttage, which stood at 
the termination of the lane before mentioned ; 
and at an early hour the next morning, Eus- 
tace was seated in the study of his friend 
Fairford, listening to and making those en- 
quiries, to which their long separation and un- 
expected meeting gave rise.. Eustace in- 
formed his friend that he had spent several 
years in visiting the different countries of 
Europe, and had now returned with the in- 
tention of permanently settling in his native 
country. He learned, in return, that soon 
after their separation, his friend Fairford had 
married an amiable and lovely girl, who pos- 
sessed his entire affection ; that she was then 
with him, though a slight indisposition had 
prevented her appearing at that early hour. 
Fairford informed his friend, that they had 
occupied their present mansion only a short 
time, having lately purchased it fora summer 
residence. ‘And whose funeral were you at- 
tending, last evening ?” Eustace, at length 
ventured to ask, ‘‘ And who was the lovely 
female I saw leaning on your arm? I have 
thought of nothing else eversince !” ‘‘l am 
not surprised at that,’”? answered Fairford, 
“ for those who have once seen Clara Glenmur- 
ray seldom forget her. The funeral was that 
of—but I may as well tell you the whole story, 
for I see I shall have an attentive auditor. 

** The lady whom you saw last evening, is 
Clara Glenmurray. She is cousin to my wife; 
they have always felt for each other the most 
perfect friendship. Soon after I became attach- 
ed to Frances, she introduced me to her beauti- 
ful cousin and I soon discovered that Clara pos- 
sessed a noble mind, and highly cultivated un- 
derstanding, yet at times there was a shade 
of deep melancholy upon her expressive 
countenance, for which I could assign no 
cause, for to all appearance, she was in pos- 
session of ajl those advaniages and sources 
of enjoyment that. are generally supposed to 
confer happiness. 
by the rich, the gay, the virtuous and the en- 


lightened, yet it was evident, some secret 


uneasiness was preying upon her spirits, 
and that she who seemed formed to bestow 
happiness on others, was not herself free from 
sorrow. From Frances.I soon learned what 
I wished to know, not from idle curiosity, 
but on account of the interest I felt for her 
lovely cousin. Clara resided with an uncle 
who idolized her. He wasrich and took de- 
light in gratifying all her wishes, She was 
an orphan, and entirely dependent on him,— 
and she repaid his kindness by all those sweet 
and endearing attentions, which the young 
and the guileless heart lavishes upon those 
itloves. The old gentleman had adopted in- 
to his family, a youth, whose name was Wil- 
liam Lesl'e ; he too, was an orphan, and des- 
titute of fortune. He was the son of an old 
friend of his generous patron, who divided 
his favors between him and Clara, and neither 
seemed disposed to be jealous of the other. 


% 


Her society was courted ® 














From being almost constantly together, an 
attachment existed between them, which be- 
gun in childish friendship, soon ripened into 
an affection, on her side, characterized by a 
tenderness and devotion which is rarely felt 
even by females : on his—but let the narrative 
show !—he loved her, no doubt, but his na- 
ture was wavering and unsteady. At times 
he was all tenderness, and at others he would 
wound her sensitive feelings by some neglect 
er heedless witticism, and Clara, though far 
from wanting proper spirit, could only shed 
tears, for to Aim she could not resent. Leslie 
knew that he had only to appear penitent, 
and Clara’s generous confidence was again all 
hisown. When at a proper age Leslie chose 
the profession of the law, his patron did every 
thing for his advancement. It is probable 
the old gentleman saw the attachment be- 
tween him and Ciara,—yet he took no means 
to counteract it. Leslie’s profession obliged 
him to remove from the house of his worthy 
friend, and settle in a neighboring town. He 
visited them often, and drew from Clara a 
promise, that if her uncle consented, she 
would unite her fate with his. Her cousin 
Frances was the confidante ofthis attachment. 
A short time prior to our acquaintance, some 
unpleasant rumours, relative to Leslie’s con- 
duct had reached the ears of his benefactor. 
Leslie’s visits had become less frequent, and 
of shorter duration, and Clara’s heart was 
deeply wounded. Yet she could not be- 
lieve him-capable of dissimulation, and was 
willing to credit his assertions, that busi- 
ness only kept him from her. The rumours 
that had reached them were too soon confirm- 
ed. _Leslie’s habits were irregular,—he ne- 
glected his profession, and spent most of his 
time in pursuits which could reflect no credit 
on himself or his friends. I was then married 
to Frances, and though my acquaintance with 
J.estie had not been of long standing, my wife 
anxious for the happiness of her friend, in- 
treated me to see him, and ina friendly man- 
ner warn him that the loss of his patron’s favor 
and Clara’s love, must be the inevitable con- 
sequence of the conduct he was pursuing.— 
I could not refuse to grant a request, urged in 
such a manner, and from such a motive. Cla- 
ra had, won my¥perfect esteem by her sweet- 
ness and intellixsence, and I felt that if any 
interference of mine could preserve ber from 
sorrow, no false delicacy cought to deter me 
from it. Isaw Leslie, and in as delicate a 
manneras possible, 1 hinted at the reports 
concerning him, which had given some unea- 
siness to his venerable friend ;—I mentioned 
Clara,—her high sense of rectitude, and the 
sensitive delicacy of her character: he ap- 
peared startled,—thanked me for the friendly 
part i had acted, but declared it was all a mis- 
take—the rumours erroneous : The next day 
he visited his patron, and contrived by well 
directed discourse, to impress on his mind 
that he mingled in promiscuous society, more 
from its. being necessary to do so in his pro- 
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fession than from inclination, That he was 
never so happy as when with him and Clara, 
and thathe hoped no idle reports would have 
power to deprive him of the esteem of those 
so dearto him. Clara believed his assertions 
yet still she felt anxious and unhappy. Leslie 
was now ina very lucrative business, yet he 
neglected to claim the promise made him by 
her unsuspecting love: her delicacy was 
wounded, but her pride enabled her to appear 
unconscious of his neglect. In short, not to 
make my narrative too tedious, month after 
month passed away—Leslie came less fre- 
quently, and his partial benefactor was forced 
to think that the son of his adoption had be- 
come unmindful of the friend who had raised 
him to independence. Poor Clara! she sel- 
dom spoke of him except to Frances, and 
then her tenderness would scarcely suffer 
her to blame him. ‘Che truth was, Leslie had 
swerved from the path of rectitude, and he 
felt itirksome to be in the society of his wor- 
thy old friend, and his high-minded Clara, 
whose esteem he could retain only in pro- 
portion as he succeeded in deceiving them.— 
He still loved Clara, but his weak and waver- 
ing disposition had led him into errors, and 
his love was not that ennobling and dignified 
sentiment which purifies the heart and leaves 
no room or wish for less exalted pleasures.— 
I was informed by undoubted authority, that 
he frequented the gaming table,—and once 
more, at the entreaty of my wife, I ventured 
to hint to him the risk he ran of irretrievably 
injuring himself, and ruining the peace of 
those whose happiness ought to be dear to 
him. Leslie was changed,—he heard me with 
less kindsess than formerly, and at length 
gave me to understand that he considered my 
interference impertinent and unnecessary.— 
It was evident that avarice was not among 
Leslie’s faults; for not even the prospect of 
sharing with Clara, the ample fortune of her 
uncle, could deter him from his follies. Per- 
haps, however, he imagined he could at any 
time regain his place in her heart, even should 
his neglect have weakened her affection—of 
that affection he had indeed, undoubted 
proof, for he knew that she had refused seve- 
ral offers for his sake. Clara carefully con- 
cealed from her uncle every circumstance 
that could have a tendency to prejudice him 
against his erring favorite. The old gentle- 
man’s heaith had become very infirm, and in 
tender and ceaseless assiduities to the invalid, 
poor Clara tried to lose the remembrance of 
her more poignant sorrow. Leslie heard of his 
itiness, and came often to see him. In those 
visits his tenderness for Clara, seemed to be 
renewed, and she fondly indulged the deiu- 
sive hope, that he might yet be weaned from 
his follies. Her uncle’s health declined rapid- 
ly,—a few hours before his death, he inform- 
ed the weeping girl that he had madea will, by 
which he had constituted her his sole heiress, 
Clara mentioned William Leslie, and the dy- 
ing man replied, “ It was always my intention 
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to have left Leslie part of my fortune,—1I have 
long seen the attachment between you ;—if 
Leslie is deserving, you will at the expiiation 
of a year share your fortune with him by ma- 
king him your protector,—if net—it is best as 
it isx—my Clara will never marry a man who 
is undeserving of her.” Clara’s grief for the 
death of her uncle was deep and lasting. The 
infatuated Leslie resumed his former danger- 
ous habits. She seldom saw him,—she came 
to reside with us, and if I before esteemed, I 
now almost venerated her, fur the many traits 
of benevolence and noble feeling which I ob- 
served in her character. 

We learned that Leslie’s affairs were much 
embarrasse:!|, and that he frequently spent 
whole nights atthe gaming table. — Clara’s 
resolution was at length taken,—‘*I will see 
him,” said she to me, ‘I will lay before him 
the ruin wich his follies will too probably 
bring upon him: I wiilsay to him every 
thing that friendship can dictate, and I will 
request him to release me from my engage- 
ment—/or it is evident he no Jonger loves 
me.” She didso :—Leslie was overwhelmed 
with shame and confusion—he acted all the 
extravagancies of passion,—swore lie would 
never resign her put with life,—and that her 
rejection of him would hurry him to some 
deed of desperation. Clara, like a true wo- 
man, softened by his apparent anguish, once 
more promised to fulfil her engagement at 
the expiration of two years, if he totally for- 
sook hisirregular habits and abjured gaming 
forever. He promised every thing, though evi- 
dently piqved at her firmness in offering such 
conditions. 1 kepta vigilant eye upon him, 
and before six months were atan end, I knew 
too well, that he had privately resumed his 
vicious habits,—yet not so privately as to 
elude the careful eye of one, whose only mo- 
live was a wish to save him from ruin, and an 
amiable woman from certain misery. His 
ruin I could not prevent. He was arrested 
for debts incurred by his extravagance, and 
Clara privately deputed me toreclease him, 
and to let his benefactor remain unknown.— 
Leslie, conjecturing to whom he owed his 
enlargement, and overwhelmed with shame, 
shunned her who would have been his guar- 
dian angel, and acting as it were from des- 
peration, plunged yet deeper into vice and 
folly. Clara’s hopes faded away—her health 
was aflected—her cheek lost its bloom, and 
her step its lightness,—yet her sweetness— 
her angelic mildness remained unimpasired.— 
For some time we heard nothing of the infa- 
tuated Leslie; at length he wrote, to release 
Clava from her promise ; he said he was un- 
worthy of her, and was flying to a distant 
country, to bury his follies and his hopes to- 
gether, This total annihilation of the hope 
which aowever vain, Clara had secretly in- 
dulged, nearly destroyed her jortitude. Yet 
she felt less for herse‘f than for him. She sent 
him, as if by the request of her late uncle, a 


large sum of money, and from herself a Icttcr, | 











in which she bade him remember, that al- 
though their matrimonial engagement was at 
an end, Clara Glenmurray was still, and ever 
would be his friend. She conjured him to 
reflect before it was too late, that it was still 
in his power to become respectable and hap- 
py. We soonlearned, to our great surprise, 
that Leslie had married an innocent and un- 
connected young female, and had taken her 
with him no one knew whither. What Clara’s 
feelings were at this intelligence, we could 
only imagine, for she communicated them to 
no one,—vet the silent eloquence of her 
countenance was too expressive to Jeave us in 
doubt. 

Though deeply incensed at Leslie’s conduct, 
I must confess, that to Frances and myself 
this last intelligence was rather pleasing than 
otherwise, for we had long ceased to enter- 
tain a hope of his reformation, and we knew 
that Clara had always believed, that spite of 
his errors, Leslie still loved her, and sie se- 
eretly indulged a hope, that his affection for 
her would eventually conquer his propensity 
to folly and extravagance; consequently, she 
had made no very strenuous efforts to conquer 
an affection, which, by being so long cherish- 
ed, had become a part of herself. We knew, 
that she would now, both from motives of 
pride and principle, resolutely endeavour to 
eradicate from her heart, a passion, which it 
would be wrong, as well as useless, to indulge. 
Nor wefe we mistaken. Clara’s purity of 
heart, her abhorrence of the duplicity appa- 
rent in Leslie’s conduct towards herself, her 
high sense of female dignity, and, above all, 
her fervent piety and stedfast principles, in 
time enabled her to conquer all of weakness 
in her heart for the unworthy object who had 
so long occupied the first place in her affée- 
tions, And though she could never regard him 
with dislike, or indifference, she eventually 
regained her tranquillity, and could think and 
speak of him as of an eiring, though still dear, 
brother. She persuaded me to discover, if 
possible, to what place Leslie had withdrawn, 
as it was her wish to screen him and his wife 
from those miseries in which his imprudence 
was but too likely to involve them. From 
many circumstances we were led to believe, 
that he had not, as he said was his intention, 
left America. For some. time my inquiries 
were to no purpose ; at length 1 learned that 
they had gone to a town about fifiy miles dis- 
tant, and that Leslie was in the practice of 
his profession. ‘lhis intelligence greatly re- 
lieved Clara’s mind, and aided not a little to 
the restoration of her tranquillity. She now 
felt convinced, that the woman Leslie had 
married, possessed a far greater degree of in- 
fiuence over him than she ever could have 
hoped for; and that a sincere affection for his 
wife would lead to his entire reformation. 
For some time we heard nothing more of him. 
About eight months since, business calling me 
to the vicinity of the town where Leslie had 
resided, 1 could not forbear renewing my in- 
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quiries concerning him; and the result was 
such as [ had anticipated.—( For I never had 
believed, with Clara, that in marrying he had 
acted fom principle, but rather irom some 
sudden impulse of resentment at our inier‘e- 
rence; or from pique at the cond'tions Clara 
had proposed; or from some other motive not 
more pra:seworthy.)—TI learned, ia short, that 
he had neglected his business, and become 
inyolved in debt; that his wise, though gentle 
and amiable, was totally destitute of mental 
energy, and incapable of exertion; and that 
her passive acquiescence in his follies, had 
contributed nota little towards his involve- 
ment; and, finally, that they had eluded the 
pursuit of his creditors by removing, and the 
place of their present residence was unknown. 
I forbore to communicate this intelligence to 
Clara, as 1 knew it would give her much un- 
easiness, and she remained iranquil in the be- 
lief that Leslie was happy in the performance 
of his duty, and in mutual affection. About 
four months since, € purchased this estate for 
a summer retreat, and we removed here as- 
companied by Clara. One evening, when we 
had resided here about a month, Clara was 
walking alone, about sunset—she strayed, by 
accident, into a narrow unfrequented lane, and 
seated herself on a stile to rest. The cottage, 
to which you saw me conduct her, stands at 
the termination of that lane, and Clara saw a 
very young child playing near the door, The 
child directed its aimless ramble towards the 
plece where she sat, and, on her attempting 
to caress him, he ran away ; but his speed was 
greater than his chill in running, he fell, and 
Clara hastened to lift him from the ground, 
and soothe hiscries. She carried him towards 
the cottage, and the boy soon grew reconciled 
to her, and sufiered her to caress him. On 
reaching the house, Clara saw no person to 
whose care she could commit the child; she 
ventured to knock, and no answer being re- 
turned she entered the dwelling, for she felt 
unwilling to leave the child, uncertain whe- 
ther there was any one near to take charge of 
him—his beautiful countenance had engaged 
her attention, and she could not withdraw her 
eyes from his features, as he pulled her by 
her dress towards an inner apartment. A fe- 
male was sitting weeping beside a bed, on 
which lay another person ; Clara had not time 
to retire, before the female, hearing the voice 
and step of the child, looked up, and on see- 
ing astranger uttered an exclamation of sur- 

rise. Clara attempted to apologise for her 
intrusion, when the invalid, raising his head, 
and clasping his hands in mute amazement, 


discovered to her view the pale emaciated: 


countenance of the once blooming, graceful 
William Leslie! He knew Clara at one glance, 
and a groan of agony burst from his heart. 
Clara comprehended the whole at once—these 
were Leslie’s wife and child—by a violent ef- 
« fort she regained her composure, (for at the 
first recognition she had nearly fallen to the 
ground,)—she approached Leslie, and kindly 


taking his hand enquired if he was ill? Her 

voice and manner, no doubt, re-assured the 

heari-stricken man—he spoke with some de- 

gree of calmness, asked her how she came 

there, and if chance had conducted her tosee 

him die; then recollecting himself, he ex- 

claimed, No! it was Heaven sent you hither! 

God has sent an angel to receive my parting 

spirit! Clara tried to soothe his feelings, and 

assured him ‘she should always be grateful 

io the lovely boy who had been her conduc- 

tor.”? She desired Leslie to introduce her to 

the lady whom she presumed was his wife; 

she assured them both that sie was happy at 

this eccidental meeting. Clara told me after- 

wards, that it.was only by the greatest effort 

she was enabled to speak wiih the composure 
necessary under such circumstances ; she saw 
Leslie was violently affected, that his wife ap- 
peared greatly surprised, and she saw at once 
that all hope of being serviceable to them de- 
pended on appearing calm, and inspiring them 
with confidence. She spoke to them with 
the most soothing kindness, and affected not 
to notice the appearance of extreme poverty 
visible in their apartments. Clara’s manner 
soon won the confidence of Leslic’s wife-—she 
was sinking under fatigue and’soriow—among 
strangers, in poverty, and oppressed with a 
sense of shame—her husband, languishing un- 
der a hopeless illness, a prey to the keenest 
regret and remorse, was unable to afford her 
the least consolation—and the unheppy wo- 
man, to whom the voice of sympathy and 
kindness had long been stiangers, now lis- 
tened to Clara with almost childish delight, 
and looked up to her asa being sent fiom 
Heaven to soothe and relieve her sorrows. 

Clara, in the most delicate manner, assured 
them of her wish to relieve their affliction: 
from that day each morning saw her at the 
cottage ; means were tried to restore Leslie 
to health; every thing was procured that 
could conduce to their comfort. Clara took 
me with her to the bedside of the unfortunate 
Leslie, and f saw that he was indeed changed 
—his pride was humbled, and ke was truly 
sensible of his former erroneous conduct. I 
saw that his love for Clara had assumed the 
character of veneration ; he hung upon her 
words, and watched for her coming with the 
most eager solicitude, He confessed to me, 
with deep contrition, that pique, at her hav- 
ing the firmness to propose conditions to him, 
which he mistook for a proof of her indiffe- 
tence, had hurried him into.a marriage with 
a woman who, though amiabie, had never been 
the object of his love. He confessed, that he 
never was worthy of being the husband of 
Clara, and that he deeply repented his un- 
worthy conduct towards her, and added, that 
‘it was but just that he, who had alone de- 
served it, should be the sufferer!” Clara 
conducted with the most admirable propriety, 
and no person, except one, who like Frances 
and myself, had known the story of her un- 





fortunate love, could have supposed that she 
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had ever been more to Leslie than an attach- 
ed friend. _ Leslie knew his days were num- 
bered, and he felt assured that Clara would 
protect his wife and child—he felt certain that 
Providence had directed his wanderings to 
that «pot, so distant from his former residence, 
in order that he might meet with Clara, and 
obtain her forgiveness, and that his last hours 
might be soothed by her kindness. 
Leslie and his wife had arrived here previ- 
ous to our coming, and had lived in the great- 
est obscurity and want, until discovered by 
Clara. They scarcely knew a person in the 
village, and their poor resources were nearly 
exhausted: What would have been their suf- 
ferings I know not, had not Heaven so order- 
ed events, that by fixing my residence here, 
for a season, this meeting should be brought 
about. Poor Leslie continued to grow weak- 
er, and though Clara felt most keenly, she 
continued to support, by her presence and 
attention, both him and his unfortunate wife. 
At length he is removed, I trust, to a better 
world. We saw the last duties paid to his re- 
mains—Clara has adopted his orphan, and in- 
tends to continue her kindness to the widow.” 
Frederic Eustace heard this story with deep 
interest ; it excited his admiration and respect 
for the character of Clara Glenmurray ; and 
he secretly resolved, tliat if it wasin his power 
to gain her affeetions, he would joyfully de- 
vote his future life to the task of crasing from 
her heart the remembrance of its early sorrows. 
His intimacy with Mr. Fairford gave him fre- 


‘quent opportunities of seeing her, and his 


respectful attentions, and engaging manners, 
won her regard—their minds were congenial, 
their tastes and feelings in unison, and Clara 
was too high minded and sincere to disguise 
her sentiments. She had loved, with ten. 
derness and constancy, a being who had sport- 
ed with her feelings, sacrificed her affection 
to his follies, and finally forsook her: yet 
she had loved him when he was innocent and 
virtuous, and that, strongest of ali ties, could 
not easily be broken. She was now beloved 
by one whose high sense of honour, noble 
principles, and refined feelings, would ensure 
her happiness. The unfortunate Leslie was 
still remembered with pity and regret; yet 
Clara became the happy bride of Frederick 
Eustace, and the remembrance of her early 
disappointment only rendered her more sen- 
sible of his grateful attentions and unchanging 
love. 
a eee 
THE CASPIAN SEA. 

The Caspian is of all inland seas that which has 
been the subject of the most suppositions and con- 
jectures. Strabo was persuaded that it communi- 
eated with the Northern Ocean by a narrow arm ; 


and this opinion was still entertained in the time of 


Justinian. This is the more extraordinary, as 
five hundred years before Strabo, Herodotus had 
given a tolerably correct description of it. 

Till the year 1558, when the English traveller 
Jenkinson, accompanying a caravan of Russian mer- 
chants, went ulong the coast-of the Caspian Sea, its 
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length was commonly supposed to be from east to 
west, and not from north to south, as it really is. 
Struys, who visited it ata latter period, gave in his 
map far too great a length to this sea. 

It has been supposed that the Caspian had long 
communicated with the Sea of Azoff ; and it must be 
confessed, that an attentive examination of the inter- 
vening countries gives some probability to this opi- 
nion. Lastly, it has been pretended, and is still as- 
serted, that there exists a subterraneous communica- 
tion between the Caspian and the Persian Gulf ; and 
in confirmation of the assertion, it is alleged, that 
every year, atthe commencement of winter, leaves 
and branches of trees unknown in southern Persia, 
and which grow only in. Ghillian and Mazanderan, 
float on the shores of the Persian Gulf, at the port 
which is the nearest to the Caspian! 

Whatever truth there may be in these conjectures, 
there is a fact equally curious and more certain. The 
Caspian Sea, which receives the waters of the Ou- 
ral, of the Volga, and some other less considerable 
rivers, not only experiences, like those rivers, an 
annual rise, but it is also subject to variations of 
depth, which may be called secular. 

At the time the Caspian sea is subsiding, and the 
decrease of its waters is more remarkable within 
these few years, as vessels drawing eighteen feet wa- 
ter could then navigate this sea, and now it will ad- 
mit of none that draw about fifteen at the most. A 
few years ago the waves of the Caspian washed the 
walls of Baku; at present they are at a considerable 
distance from it, and the consequence is, that the 
ships of war of the Russian Imperial navy are no lon- 
ger stationed in the Gulf of Baku, but in a tolerably 
convenient port of the Isle of Sara, which is fifteen 
versts (ten miles) distant from it. 

This subsiding of the waters has uncovered the 
top and then the lower parts of a vast Caravansary, 
which is sitnated in the sea at the distance of about 
two versts from the east. Thus it appears at some 
period more or less remote, the Caspian Sea was 
much lower towards the western coast, than it is at 
the present moment, when it is subsiding. 

According to the unanimous tradition of the coun- 
try, people formerly went along the Caspian from 
Lanknara to Salian ; and that the road now partly 
ata by the waters of the sea, is no longer passi- 
ble. 

‘The fall of the waters has also left exposed some 
new islands. One of these is several versts in extent. 
The soil of itis firm, and it is probable that in a few 
years it will be inhabited by fishermen, like all the 
other isles in the Caspian. 

—e—— 
ON THE LOVELINESS OF WOMEN. 


It is not the smiles of a pretty face, nor the tint 
of thy complexion, nor the beauty and symmetry of 
thy person, nor yet the costly robes and decorations 
that compose thy artificial beauty—No !—Nor that en- 
chanting glance which thou dartest with such lustre 
on the man thou deignest worthy of thy affection. It 
is thy pleasing deportment—thy chaste conversation, 
thy sensibility, and the purity of thy thoughts—th 
affable and open disposition—sympathising wit 
those in adversity—comforting the attlicted—reliev- 
ing the distressed—and, above all, that humility of 
soul, that unfeigned and perfect regard of the precepts 
of Christianity.—These virtues constitute thy Love- 
LINESS.—Adorned with but those of nature and sim- 
plicity, they will shine like the refulgent sun, and 
display to man that the loveliness of thy person is 
not to be found in the tinsel ornaments of the body, 
but in the reflection of the rectitude and serenity of 
a well-spent life, that soars above the transient vani- 
ties of this world. And when thy days are ended 
here upon earth, thy happy spirit shall waft it to the 
regions of eternal bliss. 
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HAY-CARRYING. 

A VILLAGE STORY—By Miss Mirronrp. 

At one end of the cluster of cottages, or cottage- 
like houses, which formed the little street of Hil- 
ton Cross—a pretty but secluded village, in the 
north of Hampshire,—stood the shep of Judith 
Kent, widow, “ Licensed,” as the legal imported, 
“to vend tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff’? Tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and snuff, formed, however, 
but a small part of the multifarious merchandise 
of Mrs. Kent, whose shop, the only repository of 
the hamlet, might have seemed an epitome of the 
wants and luxuries of humble life. In her win- 
dow, candies, bacon, sugar, mustard, and soap, 
flourished : midst callieoes, oranges, Colls, ribbons, 
anid gingerbread. Crockery ware was piled on 
one side of her door-way, Dutch cheese and Trish 
butter encumbered the other; brooms and brushes 
rested against the wall; and vopes of onions and 
bunches of red herring hung from the ceiling. 
She sold bread, buteher’s meat, and garden stuff, 
on commission ; and engrossed at a word, the whole 
trade of Elilton Cross. 

Notwithstanding this monopoly, the world went 
ill with poor Judith. She was a mild, pleasant 
looking, middle-aged woraan, with a heart too soft 
for her calling. She could not say No! to the 
poor creatures who came to her on a Saturday 
night, to seek bread for their children, however 
deep they might already be in her debt, or how- 
ever certain it was that their husbands were, at 
that moment, spending at the Checker, or the 
Four Horse Shoes, the money that should have 
supported their wives and families; for, in this 
village, as in others, there were two flourishing 
ale-houses, although but one ill-accustomed shop,— 
* but one half penny-worth of bread to this intoler- 
able deal of sack!” She could not say no! asa 
prudent woman might have said; and, according- 
iy, half the poor people in the parish might be 
found on her books, whilst herself was gradually 
getting in arrears with her baker, her grocer, and 
her landlord. 

Her family consisted of two children—Mary, a 
pretty, fair-haired, smiling lass, of twelve or thir- 
teen, and—Robert, a fine youth, nearly ten years 
older, who worked in the gardens of a neighbour- 
ing gentleman: Robert, conscious that his mo- 
ther’s was no gainful trade, often pressed her to 
give up business, sell off her stock, relinquish her 
house, and depend on his labour for her support, 
but of this she would not hear. Many motives 
mingled in her determination ; a generous reluc- 
tance to burthen her dutiful son with her mainte- 
nance—a natural fear of loosing Caste annong her 
neighbors, a strong lover of the house which, for 
five and twenty years, had been her home—a 
vague hope that times would mend, and all come 
right again, (wiser persons than Mrs. Kent have 
lulled reason to sleep with such an opiate )—and, 
above all, a want of courage to look her difficulties 
fairly in the face. Besides, she liked her oceupa- 
tion—its pretty consequence, its bustle, and its 
gossipry; aud she had a sense of gain in the small 
peddling bargains,—the pennyworths of needles, 
und balls of cotton, and rows of pins, and yards 
of tape, which she was accustomed to vend for 
ready money, that over balanced, for the moment, 
her losses and her debts : so thatin spite of her s@n’s 
presages and warnings, the shop continued in full 
activity. 

tn addition to his forebodings respecting his mo- 
ther, Robert had another misfortune,—the poor 
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youth was ia love. About a quarter of a mile down 
the shady lane, which ran by one side of Mrs. 
Kent’s dwelling, was the pretty farm-house, or- 
chard, and homestead of Farmer Bell, whose el- 
dest daughter, Susan,—the beauty of the parish— 
was the object of a passion almost amounting to 
idolatry. Aud, in good sooth, Susan Bell was well 
fitte!_ to inspire such a passion. Besides a light 
graceful figure, moulded with the exactest sym- 
metry, she had a smiling, innocent countenance, a 
complexion colored like the brilliant blossoms of 
the balsam, and hair of a shining, golden brown, 
like the fruit of the horse-chesnut. Her speech 
was atonce modest and playtul, her temper sweet, 
and ner heart tender. She loved Robert dearly, 
although he often gave her cause to wish that she 
loved him not:—for Robert was subject to the in- 
termitting fever, called jealousy —causelessly—as 
he himself would declare, when a remission of the 
disease gave room for his natural sense to act,— 
causelessly and penitently, but still pertinaciously, 
jealous. IL have said, that he wasa fine young man, 
tall, dark, and slender; [ shouid add that he was a 
good son, a kind brother, a pattern of sobriety and 
industry, and possessed of talent and acquirement 
far beyond his station. But there was abotit him 
an ardour, a vigor, a fiery restlessness, commonly 
held proper to the natives of the south of Europe, 
but which may, sometimes, be found amongst our 
own peasantry. All his pursuits, whether of sport 
or labour, took the form of passion. At ten years 
old, he had gone far beyond all his fellow pupils at 
the Foundation School, to which, through the kind- 
ness of the squire of the parish, his mother had 
been enabled to send him and had even posed the 
master himself :—at cighteen he was the best 
cricketer, the best flute-player, the best beil-rin- 
ger, and the best gardener in the country :—and 
some old volumes of Shakespeare having come 
into his possession, there was some danger at 
twenty, of his turning out a dramatie poct, had not 
the kind discouragement of his master, to whom 
some of his early scenes were shewn by bis patron 
and adipirer, the head gardener, acted as asalutary 
check. Indeed, so strong, at one time, .was the 
poetical furor, that such a catastrophe as an entire 
play might probably, have ensued, notwithstanding 
Mr. Lescombe’s judicious warning, had not love, 
the master-passion, fallen, about this time, in poor 
Roberts way, and engrossed all the ardour of his 
ardent temperament. The beauty and playfulness 
of his mistress, whilst they enchanted his faney, 
kept the jealous irritability of his nature in per- 
petual ularm.—He suspected a lover in every man 
who approached her; and the firm refusal of her 
father to sanction their union, till her impatient 
wooer were a little more forward in the world, 
completed his disquiet. 

Affairs were in this posture, when a new person- 
age arrived at Hilton Cross. 

In addition to her other ways and means Mrs. 
Kent tried to lessen her rent, by letting lodgings ; 
and the neat, quiet, elderly gentlewoman the wi- 
dow of » long deceased rector, who had occupied 
her rooms ever since Robert was born, being at 
last gathered to her fathers, an advertisement of 
** pleasant apartments to let in the airy village of 
Hilton Cross,” appeared in the county paper. 
This announcement was true as if it had not form- 
ed an advertisement ina county paper. Very airy 
was the pretty village of Hilton Cross—with its 
breezy upland, and open common, dotted, as it 
were, with cotiages and clumps of trees: and very 
pleasant were Mrs. Kent’s apartments, for those 
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who had sufficient time to appreciate their rustic 
simplicity, and sufficient humility to overlook their 
smallness. The little chamber, glittering with 
whitetess; its snowy dimity bed, and “fresh sheets 
smelling of lavender ;” the sitting room, carpeted 
with India matting, its shining cane chairs, and its 
casement wreathed, on the one side, by a luxuri- 
ant jessamine, on the other, by the tall cluster musk 
rose, (that rose of which Titania talks) sending its 
branches of odorous blossoms into the very win- 
dow; * the little flower-court underneath full of 
holly oaks, cloves, and dahlias; and the large slop- 
ing meadow beyond, leading up to Farmer Bell’s 
tall, irregular house, half covered with a flaunting 
vine; his barns, and ricks and orchards ;—all this 
formed an apartment too tempting to remain long 
untenanted, in the bright month of August. Ac- 
cordingly, it was almost immediately engaged, by a 
gentleman in black, who walked over, one fair 
morning, paid ten pounds as a-ceposit, sent for his 
trunk from the next town, and took possession on 
the instant. 

Her new inmate, who, without positively de- 
Clining to give his name, had, yet, contrived to 
evade all the questions which Mrs. Kent's “ simple 
cunning”’ could devise, proved a perpetual source 
of astonishment, both te herself and her neigh. 

. He wasa well-made, little man, near upop 
forty; with considerable sternness of feature, a 
forehead of power, whose effect was increas- 
ed by a slight baidness on the top of the head, and 
an eye like afaleon. Such an eye! It seemed to 
go through you—to strike all that it looked upon, 
liké a cowp-de-soleil. Luckily, the stranger was so 
merciful as, generally, to wear spectacles; under 
cover of which, those terrible eyes might see, and 
be seen without danger. His habits were as pecu- 
liar as his appearance. He was moderate, and ra- 
ther fanciful, in his diet ; drank nothing but water, 
or strong coffee, made, as Mrs. Kent observed, very 
wastefully ; and had, as she also observed, a great 
number of heathenish-looking books scattered 
about his apartment—Lord Berner’s Groissart, for 
instance,—Sir Thomas Brown’s Urn Burial— 
Isaac Watson’s Complete Angler,—Baskerville 
Ariosto—Geethe’s Fauss,—a Spanish Don Quixotte 
—-and an interleaved Philoetetes, full of outline 
drawings. ‘The greater part of his time was spent 
out of doors. He would even ramble away for 
three or four days together, with no other com- 
panion than a boy, hired in the village, to carry 
what Mrs. Kent denominated his odds and ends; 
which odds and ends consisted, for the most part, 
of an angling rod and a sketching apparatus—our 
incognito beimg, as my readers have by this time, 
probably, discovered, no other than an artist, on his 
summer progress. 

Robert speedily understood the stranger and was 
delighted with the opportunity of approaching so 

ifted a person, although he conte:fplated, with a 

egree of generous envy, which a king’s regalia 
would have failed to excite in his bosom, those 
chef d@eruvres of ali nations which were to him as 
** sealed-hooks,” and the pencils, whose power ap- 
peared nothing less than creative. He redoubled 
his. indastry, in the garden, that he might, cons¢i- 
entiously, devote hours, to pointing out the deep 
ponds and shallow eddies of their romantic stream, 
where he knew, from experience, (for Robert, 
amongst bis other aceomplishments, was no mean 
** brother of the angle,”) that fish were likely te 
be found ; and, better still, he loved to lead to the 
haunts of his chitdhood, the wild besky dells, and 
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the sunny ends of lanes, where a sudden torn in 
the track, an overhanging tree, an old gate, a cot- 
tage chimney, and a groupe of,cattle or children, 
had, sometimes, formed a picture on which his 
fancy had fed for hours. It was Robert's chief 
pleasure to entice his lodger to scenes such as 
these; and to see his own visions growing into 
reality, under the glowing pencil of the artist, and 
he, in his turn, would admire, and marvel at the 
natural feeling of the beautiful, which could Jead an 
uninstructed country youth instiuetively to the 
very elements of. the picturesque. A general 
agreement of taste had brought about a degree of 
association, unusual between persons so different in 
rank :—a particular instance of this accordance dis- 
solved the intimacy. 

Robert had been, for above a fortnight, more 
than commonly busy in Mr. Lescombe’s garden 
and hot houses—so busy that he even slept at the 
Hall; the stranger on the other hand had been 
during the same period, shut ap pxinting in the 
little parlour. At last they met ; and the artist in- 
vited his young friend to look at the picture which 
had engaged him during his absence. On walking 
into the room, he saw on the easel, a picture in 
oils, almost finished. The style, was of that de- 
lightful kind whieh combines figure with landscape : 
the subject was Hay-carrying; and the scene, that 
very sloping meadow—crowned by Farmer Bell’s 
tall angular house; its vine-wreathed porch and 
chinyneys, the great walnut-tree, before the door, 
the orchard and the homestead—which formed the 
actual prospect from the windows before them. In 
the fore ground was a wagon, piled with hay, sur- 
rounded by the farmer, and his fine family, some 
pitching, some loading, some raking after, all in- 
tent on their pleasant business. The only disengag- 
ed persons in the field were young Mary Kent and 
Harry Bell, an urchin of four years old, who rode 
on her knee on the top of the waggon, crowned and 
wreathed with garlands of vine leaves and bind- 
weed and peppies and corn flowers. In the front, 
looking up at Mary Kent and her little brother, 
and playfully tossing them the lock of hay, which 
she had gathered on her rake, stood Susan Beil, 
her head thrown back, her bonnet half off, her 
light and lovely figure shewn in all its grace, by the 
pretty attitude, and the short cool dress; while her 
sweet face, glowing with youth and beauty, had a 
smoile playing over it like a sunbeam. The boy was 
nodding, and laughing to her, and seemed longing 
—as well he might—to escape from his flowery 
bondage, and jump into her arms. Never had poet 
framed a lovelier image of rural beauty! Never 
had painter more felicitously realized his concep- 
tion ! , 

** Well, Robert!” exclaimed our artist, a little im- 
patient of the continued silence and missing the ex- 
pected praise. Well?” But, still, Robert spoke 
not. ‘Don’t you think it a good subject?” con- 
tinued the man of the easel. ‘I was sitting at the 
window, reading Froissart while they were carry- 
ing the after crop, and, by good luck, happened to 
look up just as they had arranged themselves into 
this very groupe and as the evening sun came 
slanting, exactly as it does now across the meadow ; 
—so I dashed in the sketch instantly, got Mary to 
sit to me—and a very pretty nymph-like figure 
she makes—dressed the boy with flowers, just as 
he gwas decked out for the harvest home—the 
togne is really a fit model for a Cupid ; they area 
glorious family !—and pursuaded Susan”—at that 
name, Robert, unable to control himself ionger, 





rushed out of the room, leaving the astonished 











Painter im the full belief that his senses had forsaken 
him. 

The unhappy lover, agonised by jealously, pur- 
sued his way to the farm. He had, hitherto, con- 
trived, although without confessing his motive, 
even to himself, to keep his triend and his mis- 
tress asunder. He had no fears of her virtue or 
of his honour ; but, to Robert’s romantic simplicity, 
it seemed that no one could gaze on Susan without 
feeling ardent love, and that such a man as the ar- 
tist could never love in vain; besides, in the conver- 
sation which they had held together, he had dwelt 
on beauty and simplicity as the most attractive 
points in the female character. Robert had felt, 
as he spoke, that Susan was the very being whom 
he had deseribed, and had, congratulated himself 
that they were still uaacquainted. But now, they 
had met, he had seen, he had studied, had trans- 
ferred to canvass, the matchfess beauty, had con- 
quered the timidity, which, to Robert had always 
seemed unconquerable; and won her to admit his 
gaze ; had tamed that shyest, coyest dove ; had 
become familiar with the sweetest face, and that 
dearest frame—Oh! the very thought was agony. 
In this mood, he arrived at the farm; aud there, 
working at her needie, under the vine wreathed 
porch, with the evening sun shining full upon her, 
and her little brother playing at her feet, sat his 
own Susan. She heard his rapid step, and advan- 
ced to meet him, with a smile and a blush of de- 
light—just the smile and blush of the picture. At 
such a moment, they increased his miseries,he re- 

» pulsed her offered hand, and poured forth a tor- 

rent of questions on the subject which possessed his 
mind. Her innocent answers were fuel to his 
frenzy ;—** The picture ! had he seen the picture ? 
and was it pretty '—much too pretty, she tho’t, but 
every body ealled it like ! and Mary and Harry— 
was not he pleased with them? Whata wonder- 
ful thing it was, to make a bit of canvass so like liv- 
ing creatures! and what a wonderful man the 
strange gentleman was! She had been afraid of 
him at first—sadly afraid of those two bright eyes 
—and so had Harry,—poor Harry had cried! but 
he was so merry and so kind that neither of them 
minded sitting to him now! And she was so glad 
that Robert had seen the picture! she had wanted 
him to see it! it was too pretty, to be sure; but, 
then, Robert, would not mind that. She had told 
the gentleman’’—* Go to the gentleman, now,” 
interrupted Robert, ‘and tell him thatI relinquish 
you! It will be welcome news! Go to him, Su- 
san! your heartis with him. Go to him, I say!” 
—and throwing from him, with a bitter laugh, the 
frightened and weeping girl, who had laid her trem- 
bling hand on hisarm, to detain him, he darted from 
the door, and returned to his old quarters, at the 
hall. 

Another fortnight passed, and Robert still kept 
aloof from his family and his home. His mother 
and sister, indeed, oceasionally saw him ; and sad 
accounts had poor Mary to give to her friend Su- 
san, of Robert’s ill looks and worse spirits. And 
Susan listened, and said she did not care; and 
burst into a passion of tears, and said she was very 
happy; and avowed never to speak to him again, 
and desired Mary never to mention her to him, 
or him to her; and then asked her a hundred 
questions respecting his looks, and his words, and 
his illness; and charged her with a thousand ten- 
der messages, which in the next breath she with- 
drew. And Maty, too young to understand the in - 
consistencies of love, pitied and comforted, aud 
thought it * passing strange.” 
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In the meantime, misfortunes of a different ta- 
ture were gathering round Mrs. Keut. The meal- 
man and baker, whose bread she vended,—her 
kindest friend and largest ereditor—died, leaving 
his affairs in the hands of an attorney of the next 
town—the pest and terror of the neighbourhood ; 
and, on the same day, she received two letters 
from this formidable lawyer, one an account of his 
dead client, the baker, the ciher an aceount.of his 
living chent, the grocer—who ranked next amongst 
her creditors—both threatening that, if their res- 
pective claims were not liquidated, on or before.a 
certain day, proceedings would be commenced 
against her forthwith. 

It isin such 9 situation that weman most feeis 
her helplessness—especially that forlorn creature 
whom the common people, adopting the pathetic 
language of Scripture, designate by the expressive 
phrase, “a lone woman !”? Poor Judith sat down to — 
ery, in powerless sorrow, and vain self pity.. She 
opened, indeed her hopeless day book—but slic 
knew too well that her debtors could not pay. She 
had one to consult—for her ledger, in whose ge- 
neral cleverness she had great confidence, had 
been absent on one of his excursions, almost as 
long as her son—and time pressed upon her—for 
the letters—sent with the usual indireetness of 
country conveyance, originally given to. the car- 
rier, confided by the carricr to the butterman to 
the next village, left for three days at a public 
house, and finally, dleivered at Hilton Cross, by a 
return post boy—had been nearly a week on. the 
road. Saturday was the day fixed for payment, 
and this was Friday night and Michaelmas and 
rent-day were approaching, and unable even to look 
at this accumulation of misery, poor Judith laid her 
head on her fruitless account book, and sobbed 
aloud! 

It was with a strangely mingled feeling of com- 
fort in such a son, and sorrow so to grieve him, 
that she heard Robert’s voice at her side, asking 
tenderly, what ailed her? She put the letters into 
his hands; and he, long prepared for the blow, seoth- 
ed and cheered her. “© All must be given up,” he 
said; and he would go with her, the next day, to 
make over the whole property-— Let us pay, as 
fur as our means go, mother,” pursued he, “ and 
do not fear but some day or other, we shall be en- 
abled to discharge all our debits. God will speed 
an honest purpose. In the mean time, Mr. Les- 
combe will give us a cottage—I know he will—and 
[ shall work for you and Mary. It wili be some. 
thing to live for,--something worth liying for. Be 
comforted, dear mother.” He stopped, as he said 
this, and kissed her; and when he arose, le saw 
Susan standing opposite to him, and behiad her the 
stranger.—They had entered separately, daring 
the conversation between mother and son, and Sua- 
sun was still unconscious of the stranger’s presence. 
She stood, in great agitation, pressing. Mary’s hand 
(from whom she had heard the story,) and imme- 
diately began questioning Mis. Kent, as to the 
extent of the calamity. “She had twenty pounds 
of her own, that her grand mother had. left ber 
but a hundved '!—Did they want a whole hundred ? 
—And would they send Mrs. Kent to prison? and 
setl her goods? and turn Mary out of doors? and 
Robert—Oh, how ill Robertlooked !—It would kilt 
Robert,” “Oh,” continued Susan, wringing her 
hands, “I would sell myself for a bondswoman,-— 
1 woukl be like a negro slave for oné hundred 
pounds!’? “ Would you?” said the strauger advan- 
cing suddenly from the door us peo two 
bank bills, * would you? well we will strike a bar- 








































gain. I will give you two hundred pounds for this 
little hand—only this little hand!” “ What do you 
mean, sir?” exclaimed Mrs. Kent, * what can you 
mean?” © Nothing but what is fair and honora- 
ble,” returned her lodger: ‘and here are two 
hundred pounds to dispose of at her pleaure, 
to night.”—‘ Susan! my dear Susan ?”?—* Let 
her alone mother,’”—interrupted Robert; “she 
must chuse for herselt !’”—and, for a few moments 
there was adead silence. 

Robert stood leaning against the wall pale as 
marble, his eyes cast down and his lips compressed, 
in a state of forced composure. Mrs. Keut—her 
head turning now towards the bank notes, and 
now towards her son—was in a state of restless and 
uncontroulable instability; Mary clung erying 
about her mother; and Susan—her colour varying, 
and her lips quivering—sate unconsciously twist- 
ing and untwisting the bank notes, in her hand. 

© Well, Susan!” said the artist, who had remain- 
ed in tranquil expectation, surveying the groupe 
with his falcon eye,—** Well, Susan! have you 
determined ?” ‘The colour rose to her temples, 
and she answered firmly, ‘ Yes sir!'—Be pleased 
to take back tlie notes. Llove nobody but Robert ; 
and Robert loves me dearly, dearly !—I know he 
does! Oh, Mrs. Kent! you would not have me 
vex Robert—your own dear son,—and _ he so ill— 
would you? Let them take those things? hey 
never can be so cruel as to put you in prison—you, 
who were always so kind ! and he will work for you, 
and I will work for you! Never mind being poor ! 
better any thing than falsehearted to my Robert ?”’ 
**God forever bless you my Susan!” 
** God bless you my dear child !”” burst, at once, 
from Robert and his mother, as they alternately 
folded her in their arms. 

“ Pray, take the notes, sir!” repeated Susan, 
after a short interval. ‘* No! that 1 will not do,” 
replied the stranger smiling. ‘* The notes shall 
be yours—are yours—andwhat is more, on your 
own conditions! Meet me at church to-morrow 
morning, and I will have the pleasure of bestowing 
this pretty hand, as I always intended, on my good 
friend Robert here. Ihave a wife of my own at 
home, my dear! whom I would not exchange 
even for you: and I am quite rich enough to afford 
myself the luxury of making you happy. Besides, 
you have a claim to the money. ‘These very bank- 
notes were gained hy that sweet face! Your friend, 
Mr. Lescombe, Robert has purchased the Hay- 
earrying- We have had a good deal of talk about 
you; and Iam quite certain that he will provide 
for you all. ** No,” continued he, interrupting some- 
thing that Robert was going to say,—* No thanks! 
no apologies! I won’t hear a word. Meet me at 
church to-morrow !—But, remember, young man! 
no more jealousy !””—and followed by a glance from 
Susan, of which Robert might have been jealous, 
the artist left the shop. 

——@———- 
CONNUBIAL FELICITY. 

If a happy marriage has given and ensures to 
man peace at home, let there be no dread of the 
caprices of chance: hishappiness is sheltered from 
the strokes of fortune. -A wite, gentle and affec- 
tionate, sensible and virtuous, will fill his whole 
heart, and leave bo room for sadness.—W hat will he 
care for the loss of property when he possesses this 
treasure 221s not his house sufficiently magnificent 
as long as she commands respect to it—splensid 
enough, as long as lier presenee adorns it ?-—A cot- 
tage where virtue dwells, is far superior to a pa- 
lace ; it becomes & temple. 
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If he were deprived of a high and valuable of- 
fice, he would scarcely notice it, for he occupies 
the first and best place in the heart of her he loves. 
If he be not separated from her, banishment itself 
cannot become to him an entire exile; for in her 
person he views an image of his country. 

Through her exertions order reigns in his house- 
hold, as well as peace to his soul. If injustice or 
ingratitude irritate or grieve him, her caresses 
will appease, and her smiles console him. 

Her commendation is his glory ; she too is his 
conscience, he thinks himself good when he raises 
her affections, and great when she admires him. 
He sees in her, reason personified, and wisdom in 
action, for she feels ail that the philosophers of 
every age have only thought. 

_As modest as the violet, she shuns display, and 
diffuses in the shades around her, the perfume of 
virtue and happiness. 

Labors, pains, pleasures, opinions, sentiments, 
and thoughts are in common between them; and 
as she never expresses more or less than what she 
feels, he reads at a glance her thoughts in her ges- 
tures; and even in her eves, he can apply to her 
what used to be said of Pompey, when young: 
** The thought was uttered before the voice had 
sounded.” 2 

If he be ill, double balm of love and friendship 
comes to his aid, numberless delicate and affection- 
ate attentions dispel uneasiness, and waken hope. 
Pain itself smiles upon tenderness, and again knows 
pleasure. 

If poverty should compel him to labor for a 
livelihood, if the fatigues of war, or af state affairs, 
should have exhausted his strength, or enfeebled his 
health, she alleviates the toil by sharing it. 

How easy and short does the voyage of life ap- 
pear with such a companion! As at the fortunate 
isles, he always finds in the same time, buds, flowers 
and fruits ! His summer has retained ang preserved 
the charms of his spring: and old age has drawn 
near without his perceiving its approach. 

——<>—— 
TASTE IN DRESS. 


Women who study dress as a matter of taste, 
not of adornment merely, are well aware that the 
colors and patterns of their dresses, do not affect 
the complexion only, but even the longitude and 
latitude of the figure, the whole tournure in short; 
though mixed and contrasted eolours are the fash- 
ion, they know that there are certain colours, beau- 
tiful in themselves, which, when approximated, are 
as discordant to the eye as consecutive fiiths to the 
ear. There is no beauty without fitness: a color 
or pattern which looks well on Miss A—, is fright- 
ful on Miss B—, 2 woman who has a short or ro- 
tund figure should not wear a dress in which the 
pattern runs horizontally, (a cheek or plaid for in- 
stanee) nor One in which the colors are so arranged 
that the eye is attracted in a lateral direction, nor 
full nov broad trimmings: such a style of dress 
adds greatly to the breadth, and detracts from the 
height of the person. Wits tall or slight figures 
the rule should be just vice versa. 

——- 
MAXIMS. 


‘Ingratitude is a crime so shameful, that the man 
was never yet found, who would acknowledge “him- 
self guilty of it.’ 

‘The coin that is most cirrent among mankind, is 
flattery ; the only benefit of which is, that by hearing 


| what we are not, we may be instracted what we ought 
~ to be.” 
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THE MISCELLANIST. 


THE OFFSPRING OF MERCY. 

When the Almighty was about to create 
man, he summoned before him the angels of 
his attributes, the watchers of his dominions 
—they stood in council round his hidden 
throne. 

Create him not, said the angel of justice, 
he will not be equitable to his brethren, he 
will oppress the weaker. 

Create him not, said the angel of peace, he 
will manure the soil with human blood—the 
first born of his race will be the slayer of his 
brother. 

Create him not, said the angel of truth, 
he will defile thy sanctuary with falsehood, 
although thou shouldst stamp on his coun- 
tenance thine image, the seal of confidence. 

So spake the angels of the attributes of 
Jehovah, when mercy, the youngest and the 
dearest child of the Eternal, arose and clasp- 
ing his knees, create him, father, said he, in 
thy likeness, the darling of thy loving kind- 
ness; when all thy messengers forsake him, 
I will seek and support him, and turn his 
faults to good. Because he is weak,I will 
incline his bowels to compassion, and his 
soulto atonement.—When he departs from 
peace, from truth, and from justice, the con- 
sequences of his wanderings shall deter him 
from repeating them, and I shall gently lead 
him to amendment. 

The father of all gave ear, and created 
man, a Weak, faltering being, but in his faults, 
the pupil of mercy, the son of ever active 
and ameliorating love—remember thine ori- 
ginthen, oh man! when thou art hard and 
unkind to thy brother—mercy alone willed 
thee to be—love and pity suckled thee at 
their bosoms. 











————— 
POWER OF THE MUSCLES. 


One of the most wonderful properties of 
the rmscles is the extraordinary force they 
exert, although they are composed of such 
slender threads or fibres. The following 
facts, in relation to this point, are demon- 
strated by the celebrated Borelli in his work 
De Motu Animalium. When aman lifts, with 
his teeth, a weight of two hundred pounds, 
with a rope fastened tothe jaw teeth, the 
muscles named ‘Temporalis and Massetes, 
with which people chew, and which perform 
this work, exert a force of about fifty thou- 
sand pounds weight. If any one hanging his 
arm directly downwards, lifts a weight of 
twenty pounds with the third or last joint of 
lis thumb, the muscle, which bends the 
thumb and bears that weight, exerts a force 
of about three thousand pounds. When a man 
standing upon his feet, leaps or springs for- 
ward to the height of two feet, if the weight 
of s@zh a man be one hundred and _fitty 
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pounds, the muscles employed in that action 
will exert a force two thousand times greater, 
that is to say a force of about three hundred 
thousand pounds. The heart at each pulse 
or contraction, by which it protrudes the 
blood out of the arteries into the veins ex- 
erts a force of above a hundred thousand 
pounds. 
<ococnctiillipiceetin 


AFFECTION. 


The same sweet sensations that glow through the 
closer ties of society, which pant in the bosom of. the 
husband and the father, pervade, likewise, the whole 
mass of being ; and though weaker in proportion to 
the distance of propinquity, yet cannot he be called 
wretched, who receives or commuhicates the smal- 
lest portion of their influence. From the impassion- 
ed feelings of the mother, to him who stands jeyless 
on the verge of apathy, the tide of affection flows ina 
long and devious course. Clear, full and vehement, 
it descends into the vale of life, where, after a short 
time, becoming tranquil and serene, it separates into 
many branches ; and these again dividing, wander in 
a thousand streams, dispensing as they move along, 
the sweets of health and happiness. 


<P 
It has been a prevailing notion among sai- 
lors that Friday is an unlucky day of the 


week, and few can be found willing to go to 
sea on that day. To know that Friday does 


not always portend ill, this useful class of 
people may be told that Christopher Colum- 
bus embarked on his voyage for the disco- 
very of America on Friday, August the 3d, 


1492; and landed on Turk’s Island (the first 
land he made) on Friday, October the 12th, 
of the same year. 

tp - 


The words and desolation of parting are not felt 
in their full bitterness by man. He plunges im busi- 
ness or resorts to amusements; new scenes attract 
his notice, new friends solicit his favor, and the 
smile he at first only affects, soon images tie real 
gaiety of his heart. But woman, sad and secluded, 
sits alone and muses on joys that are past—in every 
dream of her fancy is blended the image of her 
lover, and every tear she sheds hallows the remem~ 
brance of friendship. She must be faithful; ‘ she 
cannot choose but wecp.’ 

The cold snows that wrap the frozen earth like 
the shroud of nature, are not more unlike the soft dews 
which sparkle on the bosom of the summer rose, 
than are the feelings of selfish age and generous 
youth. The dews and snows both descend from the 
samme skies—yet who can trace their similitude ? 

There is riches in reciprocated affection—there is 
wealth in superior intellect, which cannot be estimat- 
ed or transferred, and the possessor of either has a 
jewel that the man of gold can never purchase. 

Moralists and philosophers have consumed much 
time in advancing arguments to prove that disap- 
pointments are not always evils; but perhaps we 
might not yield our assent to such self-denying pro- 
positions, did not daily experience confirm the theory. 
Even the annihilation of our dearest hopes, although 
fraught with keen agony at the moment, often prove 
in the end a precious blessing, and well worth the 
price we have been compelled to pay. 

People who derive all their consequence from 
wealth, and have reecived their riches by inherit- 
ence, are not usually very gencrous to encourage-ta~ 
lents, or willing to acknowledge that, in conjunction 
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. with prudence and industry, they may attain for 


their possessors even a higher rank than their own. 
i The rich can conceive of no happiness without 
riches, for they are ignorant of the satisfaction 
i which the exertion to obtain eminenee or fortune ex- 
j cites. 

POWERFUL MINDS. 

; . 2. 6 . 

] Mr. Combe, in his ingenious work on Phre- 


nology, makes a distinction between power 
and activity of the mind. The following is an 
extract from his eloquent remarks on power- 
ful minds :— 

** There are other public speakers, who 
open heavily in debate, their faculties acting 
slowly but deeply, like the first heave of a 
mountain wave.—Their words fall like min- 
ute-guns upon the ear, and to the superficial 
they appear about to terminate, ere they have 
begun their efforts. But even their first ac- 
cent is the one of power, it rouses and arrests 
attention ; their very pauses are expressive, 
and indicate gathering energy to be embo- 
died in the sentence that is to come. When 
fairly animated, they are as impetuous as 
the torrent, brilliant as the lightning’s beam, 
and overwhelm and take possession of feebler 
minds, impressing them irresistibly with a 
feeling of gigantic power.” 

oo 
AFFECTATION. 

The great misfortune of affectation is, that men 
not only lose a good quality, but also contract a bad 
one. ‘They not only are unfit for what they were de- 
signed, but they assign to themselves what they are 
unfit for ; and, instead of making a very good figure 
one way, make a very ridiculous one another. If 
‘Semanthe would have been satisfied with her na- 
tural complexion, she might still have been celebra- 
fed by the name of the olive-beauty; but having ta- 
ken up an aifectation to white aud red, she is now 


svell. In a word, could the world be reformed to 
‘che famed dictate, follow nature, we should see al- 
gnost every tian as eminent in his proper sphere, as 
‘Tully was in his; and should ina very short time 
find impertinenee and affectation banished from 
among the women, and coxcombs and false charac- 
ters from among the men. 
peer aOR 
FLOATING ISLAND. 

The last number of Silliman’s Journal con- 
tains an account of a floating island, embrac- 
ing nearly half an acre of land, in a pond or 
small lake, in Newburyport, Mass. It is cover- 
ed with the shrub called dog-wood, none of 
which grows upon the shores of the lake. 
There are trees three feet in circumference 
upon the island. 

ep 

The first Esquimaux woman ever in Eng- 
land was brought by Major Cartwright in 
1776. **On being shown the interior of St. 
Paul’s she was so strick with astonishment 


she leaned for support on the person next to 
her. After a pause of some moments, she ex- 
claimed, did men make-this, or was it found 
‘here :’ 








distinguished by the character of the lady that paints | 


and awe, that her whole frame trembled and | 





THE EHUMOURIST. 


GRADUATED JUSTICE. 


In a certain village, in New York, where 
the footsteps of Dame Justice were last seen 
on the earth, it happened, on a warm sum- 
mer’s day, that three men were brought be- 
fore a fair, round, Dutch Magistrate, accused 
of the crime of drunkenness. His honor 
having premised with a hearty swig of cool 
punch, began with the first— You rascal ! 
pe you kilty, or pe you not kilty ?” 

Pris.—Guilty. 

Just.—Vat you get drunk on ? 

Pris.—Blackstrap. 

Just.—Vat! you get trunk on notting but 
blackstrap, you willain, you!—Den, dis pe 
| mine everlasting sentence, dat you pe fined 
40 shillings. 

The second culprit being questioned in like 
manner, as to his guilt or innocence, likewise 
owned himself guilty. 

Just.—Now tell me, you wile, drunken ras- 
cal! vat you get trunk on? 

Pris.—Sling. 

Just.—Vat! you get trunk on sling, you 
graceless wagabone! you swilln’ sod, you! 
Den I give my darnal sentence, dat you be 
fined 20 shillings. 

The third and last prisoner was now brought 
forward, and, like the other, plead guilty. 

Just.—Vat you get trunk on! 

Pris.—Punch. 

Just.—Ah! you dipplin’ rogue, you! I fines 
you just noiting at all, vor I gets trunk on 
punch mineself, sometimes. 

















Brewine.—In a late assault case against an emi- 
nent brewer, the following ingenious argument was 
used :—‘‘If there be any charge made against the 
| beer (said Mr. L.) rebutt it.” It was this clench 
in jest which led to the assault in earnest—so that 
neither your if nor your but is a certain peace-ma- 
ker. 

= 

A REAL ENGLISH BuLL.—Two brothers were 
amusing themselves, something in the style of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror’s sons, by throwing water in each 
other’s faces. The elder one took a true aim, and 
; seldom missed his mark; the younger one as con- 
| stantly failed. At last he could bear it no longer, and 
| cried out in great vexation, ‘‘I declare now Frank, 
it’s not fair ; for, see, you are ever so much nearer to 
me than Iam to you!” 








ANECDOTE OF CANOVA. 


A Venetian nobleman, celebrated for his hospitality 
and munificence, and whose table was generally 
' crowded with guests, had retired one summer, con- 
trary to his usual habits, to his campagne in the 
Frioul, unattended by any retinue, and without hav- 
ing informed his friends of his departure. Notwith- 
standing this, they soon discovered his retreat, and 
| formed a large party to visit him. He received them 
| with his accustomed courtesy, but many apologies 
for his inability to entertain them properly, having 
no servant's with Lim, except his Casialds, (the ma~ 
nager of his farm,) who could not, he feared, be 
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much au fait at the arranging the dinner table. On 
consulting the Castaldo, however, the latter begged 
him not to be under any uneasiness, but to leave the 
cares of the day entirely to him, promising that he 
should have as much reason to be satisfied as if his 
whole houschold had been employed on the occasion. 
This promise was faithfully performed. The See 
upon being ushered into dinner, were astonished at 
the elegance with which the table had been arranged, 
and could not sufficiently express their admiration of 
its ornaments, which consisted of beautiful groupes 
of figures all modelled in Butter, designed and exe- 
cuted with the utmost taste and precision, the 
nobleman himself was perfectly amazed at this 
exhibition, and summoned the Castaldo to inform 
him by what artist it had been planned and complet- 
ed. ‘To the still greater surprize of the party, he 
told them that the whele was the work of his son, a 
boy only ten years old. So original a genius seemed 
well worthy of encouragement, and the master deter- 
mined to spare no pains upon its cultivation. The 
hoy accordingly received an edueation calculated to 
perfect the talents with which nature had so liberally 
endowed him, and the little modeler of butter turns 
out to be no other than Canova! Notwithstanding 
his present high rank and celebrity, he is said to re- 
tain the strongest affection for his native place, and 
he has lately began to erect, at his own expense, on 
a hill near the village where he was born, a magnifi- 
cent church, which he intends to ornament wifh 
sculpture of his own execution.—Edinburgh Maga- 
zine. 

Camden, the historian, relates of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, that he entrusted Ben. Johnson with the edu- 
cation of his eldest son. Johnson was a severe mas- 
ter, and the pupil determined, by means of one of his 
vices, to free himself from his tyranny. Sir Walter 
had an utter abhorrence of drunkenness, a sin to 
which Johnson had no great aversion. One day when 
he was intoxicated, young Raleigh sent him in a 
large basket to his father, and the porters informed 
the knight, thattheir young master had sent home 
his tutor ! 


OR on ee 
—_—~——— 


O'Keefe in his “ Recollections” relates the 
following ludicrous theatrical anecdote: At 
a period when the payments were not very 
ready at the Smoke alley treasury, one night 
Mossop, in Lear, was supported in the arms 
of an actor who played Kent, and who whis- 
pered him, ‘If you don’t give me your ho- 
nor, Sir, that you’ll pay me my arrears this 
night, before I go home, Vil let you drop 
about the boards.” Mossop alarmed, said, 
‘*Don’t talk to me now.” I will,” said 
Kent, “1 will; Pll let you drop.” Mossop 
was obliged to give the promise, and the ac- 
tor thus got his money, though a few of 
the actors went home without theirs. Such 
was the effect of a well-timed hint, though des- 
perate. 


ANECDOTE OF Dr. FRANKLIN, 

The Doctor was walking one day in Front street, 
near Chesnut street, in the city of Philadelphia, at 
the dawn of our Revolution, when he was thus accost- 
ed by a Tar :— 

‘¢ [s your name Ben Franklin ?” Yes. ‘ Are you 
the man who invented the saw-dust pudding ?” Yes, 
replied the Doctor. ‘ Then,” said the sailor, * for 
God’s sake don’t give the receipt to make it to old 
K** * * *, our merchant, as he will feed all his 
crews on it,’? 
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The story of the saw-dust pudding aller dictum, 
wheat bran pudding arose in thismanner. The Doc- 
tor had piace an independent paper in Philadel- 
phia, which gave offence to a class who wanted to 
rule every body in their own way, and the heads of 
this party, some fifteen or twenty, informed the Doc- 
tor that they would frown him down, unless he would 
submit to the curb. The Doctor proposed to explain, 
and fixed the time at his own house where the = 
tlemen were invited to dine. He requested his lady 
to employ two pence in the purchase of a peck of 
wheat bran, and to make two puddings of it—one for 
each end of the table, as he was to have fifteen or 
twenty friends to dine with him.—The company met 
—the two puddings were served on table, without any 
other dishes—the company sat down, and each friend 
was served with his slice of pudding. Their curiosity 
led them to try it—they examined each other’s coun- 
tenances, and at length were satiated with the pud- 
ding. Friends, says the Doctor, will you be helped 
to more ? No, they all replied, we have enough of 
your pudding. But what means this? Why, repiied 
the Doctor it means to tell you that these two pud- 
dings cost two pence, and fifteen friends say they 
have enough.—Know then, that as long as Benjamin 
Franklin can satisfy fifteen friends with two pence, 
he never will sacrifice the independence of his paper. 


The celebrated scholar Muretus was taken 
ill upon the road as he was travelling frem 
Paris to Lyons ; and, as his appearance was 
not much in his favor, he was carried to a 
Hospital. Two physicians attended him, and 
his disease not being a very common one, 
they thought it rghtto try something new, 
and out of the ususl road of practice, upon 
him. One of them, not Knowing that their 
patient knew Latin, said in that language to 
the other, ‘‘ We may surely venture to try an 
experiment upon the body of so mean a man 
as our patient is.”’ ** Mean, Sir!’ replied Mu- 
retus in Latin, to their astonishment; “ can 
you preterd to call any man so, Sir, for whem 
the Saviour of the world did not think it be- 
neath him to die ?” 


An Athenian, going along the streets of Jéas 


russlem, found a breken mortar. Wishing 
to exhibit his wit, he entered a tajlor’s shop, 
and, addressing himself to the master, said, 
‘¢ Muster, be so kind and put a patch upon 
this mortar.” “1 will,” said the Hebrew, ‘‘ as 
soon as thou wilt make me a few threads of 


this material’”’—giving him a handful of sand. 


THE PEDANT AND THE SAILOR, 


A man of learning lived upon the banks of a river; 
he was not one of those amiable sages who enjoy in 
solitude the irnits of their studies, but a real pedant, 
overflowing with Greek and Latin, who incessantly 
tormented every body he met with quotations, meta- 
phors, &c. He never contented himself with ad- 
dressing those who were able to understand him— 
bat being surrounded by poor peasants, who knew 
tittle beyond their field and plough, he persecut- 
ed even’ them into their huts, with Homer, Ho- 
race and Sophocles, without even translating bis 
quotations. ‘Sir, said the peasants to him, let us till 
our fields, and plant eur cabbages if we spent our 
time in filling our heads with things which we do not 
understand, your cook would find no vegetables in 
market, and you wou'd not have such fine fruit upon 
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your table.” But instead of secine the truth of this 
observation, he exclaimed, with  self-satisfaction, 
*¢ Labor improbus omnia vincit.”’ 

Not far from this pedant lived a sailor, a droll fel- 
low, who was always merry and happy, constantly 
singing, and was considered very skillful in his pro- 
fession. One day the pedant had occasion to go to 
the other side of the river, and went on board the 
sailor’s boat, who immediately took his oars and push- 
ed off. On the way the following dialogue took place 
between them. 

**Friend,” said the passenger to the boatman, 
* you seem to be very cheerful and happy, and I sup- 
pose you are very well satisfied with yourself?” 

‘And why should I not be satisfied?” said the 
boatman ; ‘‘ 1 make a good use of my time, and have 
no cause for sorrow.” 

‘¢Ah! you make a good use of your time! . Truly 
I should be glad to know whether you deserve to be 
so happy. Can you read?” 

“No, sir, not a letter.” 

“Poor wretch! you cannot read, and yet you 
sing! Why you have lost a quarter of your life! 

The boatman did not answer, but continued to sing. 

Soon after'the pedant continued— 

*¢ Can you write !” 

«¢ Why, to be sure not! Itold you I could not read, 
so how should I write ?” 

‘¢What you cannot write, and are yet so cheerful? 
You have lost another quarter of you life!” 

The boatman shrugged his shoulders, but did not 
seem less cheerful than before. Presently the pedant 
began again. 

‘‘ Boatman, do you understand mineralogy, orni- 
thelogy, zoology, astrology, physiology, and psycho- 
logy, &c. ?” 

“The deuce take all your foolish long names !— 
What do I want with them ?” 

«‘How ! you know nothing of all these fine things, 
and yet faney yourself happy? Why, you have 
again Jost a quarter of your life!” 

‘During this conversation a storm had suddenly 
arisen, the waves tossed the light boat, and at length 
drove it on a point of a rock on which it ¢ould not 
but perish. 

“Sir,” said the boatman to his companion, at this 
erifical moment, ‘‘ can you swim ?” 

‘« No, indeed, I cannot; I have had more import- 
ant matters to attend to.” 

Well, then, I fear you have lost yeur whole life.” 

Thus saying he leaped into the waves, and swam 
on shore. He suffered the pedant to struggle awhile 
inthe water, and pretended not to hear his cries for 
assistance. At length he took compassion on him, 
helped him out of the water, and took him home half 
dead with fear, dripping wet, and trembling with 
cold. Since that time the pedant is said to have lost 
most of his pride. 


eestinetentinaiiantal 


Po.tsatne.—A person in a public company 
accusing the Irish nation with being the most 
unpolished in the world, was answered mild- 
ly by an Irish gentleman, ‘‘that it ought to 
be otherwise, for the Irish met with hard 
rubs encugh to polish any nationupon earth,” 





An Englishman once on a hunting party in 
the East Indies, hastily struck a Peon for hav. 
ing let loose, at an improper time, a grey- 
hound. On receiving the blow, he started 
back with an appearance of horror and 
amazement, and drew his poinard. But again 
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have long eaten your rice’—and having pro- 
nounced this, he plunged the dagger into his 
own bosom. In these few words the poor 
man pathetically expressed—‘ the arm that 
has been nourished by you shall not take 
away your life; but in sparing yours I must 
give up my own, as I cannot survive my dis- 
honor.’ 








MR. ABERNETHY. 

A lady very much afflicted with nervous com- 
plaints, went to consult the celebrated Surgeon Aber- 
nethy. The rough and caustic manner in which he 
catechised her so discomposed the fair one’s weak 
spirits, that she was thrown inte a fit of hysterics. 
On parting, she puts the usual fee into his hands, in 
the form of a shilling. Mr. Abernethy pocketed the 
sovereign with one hand, and with the other pre- 
sented the shilling to her, s.ying, gravely—‘‘ Here, 
Madam, take this shilling, go to the next toyshop, 
buy a skipping rope, and use it every day—it will do 
you more good than all my perscriptions.” 





Dr. South, visiting a gentleman one morn- 
ing, was asked to stay to dinner, which invi- 
tation he accepted ; the gentleman stepped 
into the next room and told his wife, and de- 
sired she would provide something extraor- 
dinary. Hereupon she began to murmur and 
scold, and made a thousand words; till at 
length, her husband, provoked at her beha- 
viour, protested, that if it was not for the 
stranger in the next room, he would kick her 
out of ‘doors. Upon which the doctor, who 
had heard all that passed, stepped out cry- 
ing, ** I beg, Sir, you will make no stranger of 
me.” 





A chattering troublesome fellow, returning 
last season from France in the Quentin Dur- 
ward steam packet, annoyed the other passen- 
gers exceedingly, by his incessant twattle. At 
dinner he demanded, in a very authoratative 
tone, of the steward, what pies he had. “ Pies, 
Sir!’ said the laconic steward, ** we have but 
one on board.” ** But one pie,” said the man 
of consequence, *‘ and pray what pie is that, 
Sir??? “ A magpie,” replied the steward ; 
‘* The Devil: and what sort of a pie is that, 
Sir?” It isan exceedingly offensive pie, Sir, 
and nobody likes it.” 





ARTFUL QUESTION. 

Dominico, the harlequin going to see Louis 
XLV. at supper, fixed his eye on a dish of par- 
tridges. ‘rhe King, who was fond of his act- 
ing, said, ** Give that dish tu Dominico,’’— 
‘* And the patridges, too, Sire?’? Louis pe- 
netrating his art, replied, ‘* And the partrid- 
ges too.” ‘The dish was gold. 





CURE FOR USING TOBACCO. 
Ye, who are chewing, snufling, smoking, 
Think, or think not, that I am joking, 
When I declare, the solemn fact is, 
All may leave off this tempting practice. 


composing himself, and looking stedfastly at | Let every one the process try, 
his mastcr, he said, ‘J am your servant, and! ‘Yo Jeg of all, and never éuy.—Smoxe ’Em. 
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No. XVII. 
Botanic Namey PINCKNEYA BRACTEATA. 
English Name ¢ Pinckney Bark. 
French Name) Quinguina Pinckney. 

An elegant and valuable shrub, or small tree; 
native of Carolina, Georgia and Florida; near the 
sea shore, in wet soils. The beauty of the blossoms 
consist, principally, in the large coloured bracteas, 
of a flesh colour, with a red edge; while the flow- 
ers, although large, are of a dull reddish grey. It 
blossoms in summer, and rises from 10 to 25 feet. 
It was unknown to Linnzus, but was discovered by 
Bartram and Michaux. Many names were propo- 
sed for it, Bartramia, Bignonia bracteata, and 
Mussenda bracteata, until. Michaux established 
the genus Pinckneya, intermediate between Cin- 
chona, or the Peruvian bark and Mussenda; and 
dedicated to General Charles Pinckney, Governor 
of Carolina, a friend to Botany. 

Many botanists call it Pinckney a pubens, but 
the former specific name of bracteata is more ap- 
propriate. Only one species is known to belong to 
this genus, unless some Cinchonas may be found 
more properly akin to it. The great affinity of this 
genus to the Peruvian barks extends to its medical 
properties, and the inner bark of the Pinckneya 
is a fine bitter and tonic, used against fevers in 
Georgia. 

The Pinckneya belongs to Pentandria of Lin- 
nus, and the natural order of Ruspracea, section 
of Cinchonides. It grows in the open ground in 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, where it has been in- 
troduced in some gardens. It requires a good soil, 
and much water in summer. 

This tree has many branches ; the bark is brown. 
The leaves are large, opposite, petulate, ovate, en- 
tire, acute at both ends, hairy beneath. The flow- 
ers are terminal, forming a cluster, or a panicle, 
composed of many clusters, surrounded by large 
flesh coloured bracteas, or floral leaves, edged with 
red, and oboval. The corollas are over an inch 
long, grey or yellow when budding, but reddish 
grey when open; they are tubular, with 5 small 
segments often reflexed. Stamina 5, Style 1. Fruit, 

a capsul with 2 cells, and many winged seeds. 

It may be the emblem of Fatsz Ornaments, 
and Birrer REPRoaca. 


=——— 
No. XVUHI. 


LEON TODON TARAXACUM 
Dandelion. 
Pissentit. 


Botanic Name 
English Name 
French Name 

The Dandelion is a well known humble plant, 
very common in North America and Europe, grow- 
ing in meadows and pastures, and covering them 
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with yellow blossoms from April to November; 
as the blossoms succeed each other from spring 
to fall; they are themselves succeeded by downy 
heads, which children are fond of blowing from the 
stem, and the winds earry to a great distance. It 
is also.a medical plant, the leaves eaten in saliad, 
and their decoction, are bitter, aperitive, and diu- 
retic. ; 

Leontodon, meaning lion’s tooth in Greek, is an 
old Grecian name; and ‘Taraxacum, an old Latin 
name. The genus belongs to the natural tribe of 
Cicnonracrous, and the Syngenesia class of Lin- 
nus. 

Root perennial. Leaves all radical, oblong, run- 
cinate, laciniate, acute. Seapes, or leafless stems, 
hollow, bearing each a single flower, which has a 
double perianthe or common caly, the exterior one 
spreading. Corollas ligutate, crowded, yellow. The 
down is feathery stipitate, and forming a sphcrical 
ball, setting on the convex pheranthe or recep- 
tacle. 

It is the emblem of Forty and Porrine. 


fm mee | 
No. XIX. 
Botanic Name>y VICIA FALBA. 
English Name Horse Bean. 
French NameJ Feve. 


A beautiful and useful plant, cultivated for the 
seeds like other beans. It is a native of Persia, and 
the shores of the Caspian Sea, like so many of our 
esculent plants; but is now cultivated from China 
to America, particularly around the Mediterra- 
nean, where it is a common food for men and ani- 
mals, either raw, boiled, or roasted. 


It has been called horse bean, because it is often 
given to horses (like corn and barley,) in Spain, 
Italy, Barbary, &e. It is also called sometimes 
Windsor bean. When the seeds are green, they 
are tender, delicate, well flavoured, and deemed 
equal to green pease. When dry, they are large 
and hard, with a tough skin, but yet palatable. 


This was the true pythagorian forbidden bean, 
owing to its supposed holiness, being deemed the 
representative of the holy Bean or Lotus, of the 
Hindoos and Egyptians. 


It is not so much cultivated as the other beans in 
the United States, although it grows very well, and 
is very productive, and therefore deserves to be 
more extensively raised and used. It blossoms in 
the spring like pease. 

Faba was the ancient Latin name of this plant, 
It belongs to the PariL1oNnaceEouvs tribe, and the 
Diadelphia of Linnxus. The stem is simple and 
annual, Leaves smooth, pinnate, folioles 4to 6, 
oval, entire. Flowers axillary, commonly 3 toge- 





ther, sessile, large, white, witha black spot on each 
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side. Pods oblong, thick, with several large flat 
beans. © 

It is the emblem of Forsipp1ne and Prourst- 
TION. 


The Lady who has suggested the propriety of iv- 
troducing into the School of Flora, the Sweet Shrub 
and the Sensitive Plant, is informed, that they do 
not form a part of the actual series prepared for 
this year, but may be remembered hereafter. 

The sweet shrub is the Calycanthus floridus of 
the Botanists, remarkable by its brown flowers, 
smelling like pine-apple. 

There are many sensitive plants, the Mimosa se- 
mitiva, Mepudica, &c. in our gardens, and one na- 
tive of the Western States, where it is called Sen- 
sitive Briar, the MM. illinoensis. The ultimate 
causes of the irritability of these plantsis unknown, 
or obscure, like the causes of animal motion; they 
are both results of vitality, and the vital action of 
organs. Many plants evince the same motions ina 
lesser degree, and are acted upon by ligt and 
peat, air and water. Some even move spontane- 
Ously without being touched. C. 8S. R. 


a ae 
SELECTED. 
GARDEN FRUILS, FLOWERS, &c. 


A recent English publication gives the follow- 
jing account of the origin and introduction, into 
England, of her garden fruits,&c. The damask 
rose was introduced by Dr. Linacre, physician to 
Henry 8th; pippins, by Leonard Mascal, in 1525; 
currants or Corinthian grapes were brought from 
the Island of Zantes, and first planted in England, 
in 1555; the musk rose, and several sort of 
plumbs, from Italy, by Oliver Cromwell; apricots, 
by the gardener of Henry the Eighth; tamaranth 
plant, from Germany, 1569, by Archbishop Grin- 
dall; gilly flowers, carnations, provence roses and 
other flowers, were planted by the Flemings, in 
1567 ; woad was brought from France, and tulip 
roots from Vienna, in 1578; beans, peas and 
salads were introduced in 1660; Riee came from 
Ethiopia; buck wheat from Asia; borage from 
Syria; cresses from Crete; Cauli-flower from 
Cyprus; asparagus from Asia, first planted in 
England in 1608; fennel from Canary Islands; 
annise and parsley from Egypt; garlic from the 
East; shallots, Siberia; horse radish, China; 
kidney beans, East Indies; gourds, Astracan ; 
lentils, France; cabbage, lettuce, &e. Holland; 
celery, Flanders; beans, peas, oranges, Xc. Spain; 
gooseberries, Flanders; hops, France; cherries, 
Pontus; artichokes, Holland; apricots, Epirus; 
apples, Syria; panunculus, Alps; carnations and 
pinks, Italy; jessamine, East Indies; elder tree, 
Persia; potatoes, Brazil—these were introduced 
into England in 1563, by Hawkins, into Ireland 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1586. Tobacco firs 
discovered in St. Domingo, in 1496, afterwards 
by the Spaniards in Yucatan, in 1520. Tt was ine 
troduced into France by Nicot, in 1560; intro- 
duced into England in 1533, prohibited to be 
planted there in 1624, a tax was laid on it in 1685, 
allowed to be cultivated in Ireland, 1779. 











Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweets. 
Milton. 


-_—— — — 


SECOND PRIZE POEM. 


The following beautiful lines were awarded the 
second Premium offered by the Editors of the 
Casket, for the best Original Poem. It is necessary 
to say that the awards were restricted to Female li- 
teratare exclusively. 


MOONLIGHT. 


The moon hath risen o’er the silent height 
Of the blue vaulted heavens, and each star 
Is faintly glimmering in its silver light, 
That dimly shows the mountains” tops afar, 
And lights the fleecy clouds, that form its car,’ 
But not obscure its brightness, while around 
The spell of silence hangs o’er earth and air, 
And not a rude, intruding voice or sound, 
Falls on the ear, or mars the solitude profound. 








O nature! thou art lovely at this hour, 
Whilst thou art sleeping ’neath this placid ray, 
Thy charms are in their plenitude of power ; 
And tho’ the bounding heart may beat more gay, 
To view the opening of the joyous day, 
There is a softer feeling rises now, 
Tho’ not unmix’d with sadness—and the play 
Of vivid fancy’s bright creative glow, 
Gives place to higher thoughts—and nobler feelings 
ow. 


Bright orb, thou art most lovely! who could gaze 
With coldness or with carelessness at 9% 
Or view the earth illumin’d by thy rays, 

Nor feel the spirit for a moment free 

From all terrestrial feelings—can it be, 
That in thy bosom parted spirits dwell ? 

It may be fancy’s whisper, but to me 
It sounds scarce strangely, tho’ my heart may swell 
To think thou art the home of joy unspeakable. 


This is but wild imagination’s flight! 
Yet a soft witchery is in thy beam, 

That sheds its influence o’er the gloom of night, 
And wraps my soul within its magic beam, 
Till heaven and earth are mingled, and I seem 

With airy beings of the land of thought, 

To hold high converse, till I almost deem 

They are indeed with life and being fraught, 

And not in fancy’s wild creative visions wrought. 


Now come the gathering thoughts of other days, 
And all the scenes that by-past hours have-known; 

And fancy sheds her reminiscent rays 
Around the hopes and pleasures that have flown— 
And gives again to being every tone, 

That once was wont to wake our bosoms’ swell, 
When heard from lips of friends, that round us 

shone 
Like lovely planets—till the parting knell 
Gave token we should bid the last, the sad farewell! 
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This is the hour for silent thought, for deep 
And pure devotion—while thy placid ray 

Keeps watch above the world, that rests in sleep— 
hen all the bustle and the glare of day, 

And all unquiet thoughts have pass’d away— 
Like sinking storms from Ocean’s troubled Seadia, 
When evening sunbeams o’er its waters play 

And all the raging of the winds supprest, 
The waves in heavings soft, sink into quiet rest ! 
GERTRUDE. 


—_—eeti 


POESY. 


** It is the gift of 7 to hallow every place in 
which it moves—to breathe round nature an odour 
more exquisite than the perfume of the rose—and to 


shed over it a tint more magical than the blush of 


morning.’? 


She comes—when first the Sky-lark’s joyous strain, 
Hails yeung Aurora on the gilded plain ; 

When the deep echoes of the hunter’s horn 

Are wafted gaily on the breeze of morn. 

She comes—and mark that youth whose rolling eye 
Surveys the glories of the earth and sky ; : 

In scenes like these where all is young and fair, 
The gay enthusiast seeks her presence there— 

And as the sun first lights the leafy tree, 

He lingers still in rapture’s ecstacy— 

And from his harp some murmuring stream along 
Are heard the breathings of this son of song. 


She comes—when Autumn on the woodland wild, 
Sighs sadly there—where Spring so lately smiled ; 
And when the notes of some lone warbler’s song 
Are borne upon the breath of eve along; 

Or when from yonder sky—whose fading ray 
Smiles the farewell of slow, declining day ; 

The gentle star of twilight’s dewy hour, 

Looks sweetly down upon the withering bower. 
She comes—and see that form slow-moving there, 
Among these lonely haunts, with pensive air, 
While kneeling then to worship at her shrine, 
She gives her homage to this power divine : 

When the soft moon-beams on the leaves that lie 
Reflect the tear of feeling in her eye. 

She yet is there—in these enraptured hours, 
Holding high converse with celestial powers. 


Oh there is not on earth one lonely spot, 
Replete with nature’s charms where thou art not ; 
In the wide wilderness thy form is found, 

Where falling floods in echoes deep resound : 
And thou art seen upon the ocean’s breast, 
When all serene, its azure waters rest 

So pure, so bright, when warring storms are o’er, 
And the light bark floats gaily from the shore ; 
Or when the tempest comes with awful sound, 
And foaming billows darkly rise around ; 

Where the lone vessel’s tost ’tween sea and sky 
Gives to the scene a dread sublimity. 

Still thou art there and thy majestic form 

Walks on the waves, in sunshine or in storm ; 
And thou art seen with more celestial air 
Among those glorious stars—thy home is there; 
Or when the clouds with varied shapes and dies, 
Float round the setting sun in western skies, 

In each fantastic form thy beaming smile 

Lends added beauty to its charms the while. 


Hail! thou blest power! whose presence can impart 
A soothing balm to every wounded heart ; 

To thee ’tis given as with a magic charm, 

‘The heart to soften, and the fancy warm, 

And thine it is to hallow youthful love 

With finer feelings which the bosom move ; 

Thou lead’st thy votaries with a gentle hand, 

From care and trouble to thy fairy land; 
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And oft devotion takes a warmer glow 

In the soft breathings from thy lips that flow 

Warm from the heart, ascends the homage given; 

Or the pure prayer of penitence to Heaven. 
SYLVIA. 


nelle ntimns 
HARP OF MY YOUTH, 


Harp of my childhood, still dear tomy bosom, 
Though long on the willow neglected thou’st hung ; 
Thou art all that remains of the wreck of each blos- 
som 
Of hope, and by sorrow thou’st almost unstrung. 


Yet I cannot resign thee, dear little composer, 
Who oft hast allay’d the sad sorrows I’ve known, 
Tho’ F wish to submit to the righteous disposer, 
Yet himself has bestow’d, and I call thee my own. 


May he who bestow’d, in his goodness repair thee, 
And put in my head a new song to his praise, 
May henceforward no theme that’s unworthy en- 
snare thee, 
But both in his service devote all our days. 


Sweet Harp of my childhood, tho’ youthful no longer, 
Thy notes are not cheerful, but plaintive and low, 
And they who would wish thy sad accents were 
stronger, j 
Must brush by affection the chords of thy woe. 
EVELINA. 


<cieepealiilitiemesdicapiin 


THE MOMENTARY GLANCE. 


The following lines were written after hearing the 
relation of a fact in substance as follows :—A gen- 
tleman was afflicted with the loss of his sight. He 
was informed, that, if he would submit to a certain 
operation, he might recover his vision, though, pro- 
bably, it would be only for a few moments. He im- 
mediately determined that the operation should be 
performed, that, once more, he might look upon the 
things of light. His wife and children, to him the 
dearest objects on earth, were brought into the room, 
and so situated as to be the first subjects of sight. 
The oculist exerted his skill, and the effect was as 
predicted. He was blessed with one momentary 
glance—he saw those he loved best—his eyelids 
clos’d—and his soul shrunk back in darkness. 


«ss 


He thought on former times and sigh’d— 
Beauty was veil’d to him ; 
And grandeur glitt’ring in its pride, 
And novelty—were dim. 
And mem’ry told the evening when 
Night came—to leave him not again. 


He thought upon that sacred day 
When marriage vows were giv’n ; 
When wit and beauty made him gay, 

And earth appear’d a heav’n ; 
When pleasure hung her lovely bow 
O’er all the storms that rag’d below. 


But one delight of nuptial life, 
That husband could not know— 
For while his faithful, tender wife, 
Gaz’d fondly on his brow, 
He could not meet her speaking eye, 
With love’s bewitching sympathy. 


And tho’ his children climb’d his knee, 
And sung their songs of mirth, 

And love imagin’d them to be < 
The fairest things of earth, 

He saw not the peculiar grace 

That kindled in each smiling face. 
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©! dark and dreadiul was the doom 
That fate had o’er him thrown ! 

*Mid flowers, he look’d not on their bloom, 
’Mid friends—he was alone ; 

A star set ina starry sky, 

But hid from all its brilliancy. 


7 sprung to life—the hand of skill 
is misty eyes might clear, 
And to his view, in sunshine, 

The lov’d of earth appear. 
*T was so—his soul look’d forth in light, 
Then backward shrunk in deeper night. 


He saw a soft, a piteous smile 
Beam from his anxious wife— 
He saw the sparkling eyes, awhile, 
Of those fair buds of life, 
And sight was not—but mem’ry made 
A sketch of all that could not fade. 


All earth’s magnificence—the glow 
Of nature and of art ; 

Wealth, beauty, fame—could not bestow 
Such rapture to his heart ; 

As that one momentary view 

Of those—the lovely and the true. 


Thus, could some favour’d one behold 
The glories now unknown ; 

The palms, the crowns, the harps of gold, 
The rainbow and the throne— 

And then deep darkness pall the show, 

Could he forget his vision ?—No! 


Communings high, in silent hours, 
Would fix his thoughtful soul ; 

He’d muse on the celestial powers, 
And bid the moments roll 

More swiftly, till should come the day, 

When he might soar from earth away. 


either could he, the blind one, cease 
To think when dawning light, 
Gave all his tenderness release, 
And brought his all to sight. 
He knew them good—and oh! ’twas sweet 
To think—in heaven they all should meet. 
Philadelphia, March 19th, 1827. ALONZO. 


——_——~<s——— 


I view’d the grave—I saw it dark and deep; 
I saw it shrouded in eternal gloom ; 
The portals of interminable sleep 
Closed on the sullen chambers of the tomb. 
And asI gazed, I shudder’d, for I thought 
Of the dread hour of nature’s struggling close, 
Visions of horror to my mind were brought, 
Flash’d o’er my memory and my heart’s blood 
froze. 
My sicken’d soul, with terror and dismay 
Shruvk back, recoiling from th’ appaling sight 
Of dissolution dark nonentity— 
The lurid pathway of unceasing night. 
**O, God!’ T cried,  isthis man’s certain doom, 
Yo sink to endless nothingness and death ? 
Shall no glad radiance burst upon the tomb? 
No ray of hope illume his parting breath ? 
And shall that towering soul which but to day 
So proudly mounts in dreamful bliss to soar, 
Shall that exalted spirit thus decay, 
And ere to-morrow’s glimmering, be no more.” 
O, holiest! thou hast set my fancy free, 
With the bright prospect of a world above; 
Humbly to thee, I bow the grateful knee 
With faith and hope, eternal in thy love. 


MINSTREL OP MANAYUNK. 





SPRING. 
Mild Spring! I would greet thee with the glad harp 


of pleasure, 
Thy gentle advances in stern winter’s stead ; 
And willingly seize in each moment of leisure, 
To welcome thy footsteps wherever they tread. 


As onin gay numbers thy chariot advances 
Quick beats ’neath its mfluence each throbbing 
young heart, 
And when over Nature thy vernal beam dances, 
We wish at the moment ’twould never depart. 


I love to behold, o’er the wide spread creation, 
Every shrub of the forest its mantle resume, 
And furnish each step with some new meditation, 

As slowly they quit their inanimate tomb. 


Welcome! then to our country, mild stranger for- 
ever, 
No sound can e’er greet thee less welcome than 
this, 
And may we, when time from this blest world shall 
sever 
Our souls, view thy face in the mansions of bliss. 
For the Winter of death, will ere long overtake us, 
And bury our thoughts, and our feelings awhile, 
Yet the day spring of heaven shall after awake us, 
And gladden our hearts with its genial smile. 


Then be thy soft presence a healer of sorrow, 
For though the cold fancy must brood on the night, 
Yet refresh’d, it shail rise with the joyful to-morrow, 
And rank ’mid the seraphs, an angel of light. 
ORASMYN. 
—eciipepcaillipiees 


THE DEMON OF WRATH. 


See from yon cavern’s darken’d brow, 
A hateful demon rise, 

Before his arms extended now, 
The trembling victim flies. 

A burning wreath his ringlets bind, 
On pinions fang’d he rides, 

He darts with fury thro’ the wind, 
All ill his form betides. 


His nauseous breath pollutes the air 
With wrath his features glow ; 

His eyes like flaming torches glare 
Death’s seated on his brow. 

He rides upon the Battle storm, 
Where feats of carnage reign, 

And triumph marks his heinous form, 
With many a crimson stain. 


He proudly rules the tyrant’s heart 
And aids his basest power ; 

Where best he acts his impious part 
Destruction there must lower. 


O’er sea, or land, he sweeps his way 
With vengeance in his frown, 
And those obedient to his sway 
He marks them for his own. 


T!:e shoreless crew have often fell 
Beneath his heinous blow ; 

And timeless doom’d perhaps te dwell 
In shades of endless woe. 


Oh! hateful Fiend—what power is thine 
To sway the mortal mind ; 

Thro’ thy inhuman fell design 
The basest deeds we find. 

We view the kindred tie of love 
Broke by thy ruthless hand ; 

E’en infant hearts too often prove 
The slaves of thy command. 

A brother’s arm hath oft been rais’d 
To give the deadly blow ; 

The parent oft the child hath seiz’d, 
And aim’d the same to do. 
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And view alike the tender Wife, 
As many a deed can tell, 

Hath thro’ an husband’s angry strife, 
A suffering victim fell. 

Where dissipation holds her reign, 
And worthless feats appear 3 _ 

On pinions swift thy prompting mien 
Is ever present there. 

Thou cruel spoiler—foe to peace, 
Why should’st thou reign on earth, 

Since all thy power but ills increase, 
And blights the charms of mirth. 


Could we but shun thy impious force 
W hen thou should’st venture near : 

And passion give to reason place, 
True greatness would appear. 


*Tis wise we own to proudly spurn 
Temptations when they lower ; 

And wise are those who can discern, 
And scorn thy servile power. ELLEN. 


a 
MORNING IN SPRING. 


How sweet the landscape—morning twines 
Her tresses on the brow of day, 
And bright mists o’er the forest pines, 
Like happy spirits, fleet away 
To revel on the mountain’s crown, 
Whence the glad stream comes shouting down 
Thro’ woods and rocks, that hang on high, 
Like clouds against the deep blue sky. 


The woven sounds of bird and stream 
Are stealing beautiful and deep, 

Upon the spirit, like a dream 
Of musick on the hour of sleep ; 

And gently from the dewy bowers 

Soft murmurs, like the breath of flowers, 

Are winding thro’ the purple grove, 

And blending with the notes of Love. 


The streams.in veins of beauty flow— 
The sunrise gale o’er flower and tree 

So lightly breathes, it scarce would blow 
A fairy bark upon the sea; 

It comes so fresh, so wild, so sweet, 

It draws the heart from its retreat 

To mingle with the vision, born 

In the frst holy light of morn. 


A cloud hangs from the arch above, 
And calmly o’er the young year’s blue 
*Tis coming, like a thing of love, 
To gladden in the rising dew ; 
¥ts white waves with the sunlight blend, 
And gentle spirits seem to bend 
From its unrolling folds, to hear 
The glad sounds of our joyous sphere. 


The lake unruffled by the breeze 

Smiles on in sweet unbroken rest, 
As it were dreaming ofthe trees 

And blossoms pictur’d on its breast ; 
Its depths are glowing bright and fair, 
And the deep skies seem hollow’d there ; 
Soft trembling, as yon song-birds spring 
Te make the wave with glancing wing. 


Oh, at this hour, when air and earth 
Are gushing love and joy and light, 
And sones of gladness hail the birth 
Of all that’s beautiful and bright, 
Each heart beats bigh—each thought is blown 
To flame—the spirit drinks the tone 
Of brighter worlds, and melts away 
In visions of eternal day P. 





LOVE. 
Like the bright ray of hope 
In the vision of tears, 
Seen thro’ time’s telescope 
In the vista of years, 
Like the light o’er the lake 
_By the morning sun giv’n, 
Like the waters that make, 
The reflection of heay’n ; 
Like the rainbow that blends 
All the rays that we scan, 
And forever portends 
The remembrance of man. 
Like the languishing tears 
In the beautiful eye, 
Like the smile that appears 
When we cannot tell why ; 
Is youthful love unmix’d with care and strife, 
The bright kaleidescope of light and life. 


Like a vision of sleep, 
That so lovely doth seem 
When we wake while we weep, 
And regret ’twas a dream. 
Like the ripe ruddy peach, 
When we tear it apart, 
And perceive in the breach, 
A keen worm at the heart. 
Like the sensitive flow'r 
In the fatal frost wrung, 
When it shrinks from the show’r, 
That in summer it sprung ; 
Like a rose in full bloom 
When it hangs its lone head, 
O’er the mouldering tomb, 
And the dust of the dead ; 
Is the sad bosom in the arms of art, 
When disappointed love gnaws at the heart. 
MILFORD BARD. 


—_ 
ODE TO SUPERSTITION. 


Oh! superstition ! scourge of human kind, 

That rules thy vot’ries with unbounded sway ; 
Thy power to chain the senses, and the mind, 
None can dispute, and few can disobey. 

What are the charms, that ever round thee play, 
That oft we find too strong to brook controul, 
That frights the brave, and saddens all the gay, 
While fear doth o’er our senses swiftly roll, 
Enchaining fast the tongue, and gains upon the soul. 


There are a few who can thy power defy; 

The number is comparatively small 

To them that would into thy presence fly, 

Who wish thy aid, and loudly on thee call. 

If but a wither’d leaf should chance to fall, 

A victory over reason, thou can’st gain, 

And hold the wretch within thy powerful thrall ; 
And does thy thraldom pleasure give, or pain? 
They only find the latter neath thy chilling reign. 


Ioes ignorance only at thy altar kneel? 

And are the sons of folly only thine ? 

No ! those that deeply think, and inly feel, 

Are bending lowly, at thy crowded shrine ; 

And he that o’er the midnightlamp doth pine, 

‘That views, by faney’s aid, the goblin sprite ; 

That trips it o’er the lawn, in pale moon-shine, 

Ov sees the merry dance, at dead of night ; 

Then thou dost fillthe heart, and steal his senses 
quite. 


Great cause of war, let Spain thy horrors tell, 

Let France thy great and mighty pow’r proclaim ; 
And England’s voice, the chorus loud shall swell, 
For each may shudder at thy dreadful name : 
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How many lose their lives in torturing flame, 
How many pine in want, and on the tree, 
Expos’d to scorn severe, and public shame, 
Quit this sad life—and sink with infamy ; 

Ah, who can tell the evils caus’d alone by thee. 


But let thy vot’ries once remove the veil 

Which hides thy real features from the sight, 

No more shalt thou the wilder’d heart assail ; 

There’s nought beneath that can enforce thy might, 

Or seize the heart with terror or affright; 

No more would men thy hated form revere, 

Or grope within the darkness of the night, 

Much brighter objects come their minds to cheer, 

Religion pure—can silence every childish fear. 
E. A. 8S. 


——— 


A BALLAD. 


Oh, think not that gold forms the links of love’s chain, 
Ox the heart’s best affections are bartered for gain ; 
For the soul that can love will no difference find 

In the hall of the king or the cot of the hind: 


The rich man will hide thee in pomp and in state, 

*Midst the splendour of nobles, the smiles of the 
great! 

The poor man nor nobles, nor splendour can move, 

He has but one treasure, his jewel—his love. 


The rich man’s gay friends at thy beck will attend ; 
The poor man has none—he himself is thy friend ; 
The rich man in smiles will both come and depart ; 
He will give thee a fortune—I’ll give thee a heart. 


sancti pieeanin 
AN APPEAL FOR THE NEGROES, 


Can he not feel (tho’ darker is his hue 

Than that of white man,) as the white man feels? 
Can he not love, and love with fervor too, 

And taste a joy when infant prank reveals 

A growing mind ?—and when his prattler kneels, 
With half forim’d syllables, the One on high 
Praises; a thrill of rapture steals, 

And sparkles brightly in the parent’s eye, 

Who reads in young devotion future purity. 


Then if he feels as you feel—has a heart 

As prone as yours to ey’ry tie that binds 

Man to his fellow—why inflict the smart 

Of direst scourgings—servitude which grinds 
The very soul of him who early finds 

He has a frame as tender as your own ? 

Ah! often, often, his sad fate reminds 

The ill used negro of his wife—alone— 

Who has of soothers for her loss, alas !—not one. 


If he offend ye, sin against the law, 

Is he not punish’d with unfeeling ire ? 

And from his back the ruby drops ye draw, 
And future watchfulness from him require. 
And why not then, admit him to the high’r 
Concerns of life, where he deserves to be? 

Oh! I could ever tune compassion’s lyre, 

And paint his woes and unmeet misery, 

If I could get one slave from noble freemen, free. 


Shame on ye, boasted freemen—who pretend 
The laws of God and Nature to obey ; 

Who swear to Virtue you will ever lend 
Your whole protection—bow beneath the sway 
Of trath and principle—the only ray 

To light men—/reemen on—no, ye are bound 
By your own love of goli—ye still betray 

The hapless negro—still is heard the sound 
Of the poor Alric’s woos, far echoing around. 





lf ye would wish to brighten up your fame, 
Which now is sinking ’neath derision’s biast, 
And then appear with an unsullied name, 
That none could scandal, satire on it cast, 
But all exclaim at, honour the contrast ; 
Proclaim him free !—yea, let the Negro rove 
Untrammel’d and unchaimed—your nation vast, 
Will to the world, then houourably prove, 
That freedom ye uphold, her ev’ry accent, love. 
CIREX. 
———-——- 
THE VANITY OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 
How vain, alas! is human pow’r, 
How fleeting human greatness too! 
They vanish like the telengiow', 
That scarce survives th@jam’rous dew. 
The god of day, beams forth on this, 
Ab! that the God of hosts invades— 
The flow’r gives back the dew’s soft kiss, 
But human greatness faster fades. 
Frail man has pow’r to day, like grass, 
Freshly to blossom and.put forth ; 
To morrow’s scythe, how swiit, alas! 
Comes and removes him fromthe earth. 
Learn from these awful facts, Weak man, 
Humbly to keep within thy sphere ; 
And trifle not with God’s great plan, 
But ever wonder, love, revere. 


Cecil County, Md. RUSTIC BARD, 
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ENIGMA. 
First take a word that does silence proclaim, 
Which backwards aud forwards does still spelt the 
same ; - 
Then add ‘to the first a feminine name, 
Which backwards and forwards docs still spell the 
same ; 
An instrument, too, which lawyer’s oft frame, 
And backwards and forwards does still spell the same 
A very rich fruit whose Botanical name, 
Both backwards and forwards does still spell the same; 
And a musical note which all will proclaim, 
Both backwards and forwards does still spell the same; 
The initials of these, when joined form a name, 
Which every young lady that’s married will claim, 
And backwards and forwards does still spell the same. 


- RIDDLES. 


It is a most dangerous gift, and once caused a ten 
year’s war—yet is prized by many far above riches 
and will often command them. Beauty. 

It was before the creation ; still exists in the depths 
of the sea, and on the earth; yet a child can destroy 
it in an instant. Silence. 

It is the greatest flatterer in the world; yet man 
would not live without it. It never leaves him, not 
even in death. Hope. 

Before the world was, it existed.—Thousands of peo- 
ple think themselves happy te exist near it. Half the 
world boast of secing it every hour, but it never was 
seen. Nothing. 

ANSWERS TO THE PcuzziEs in No, 4, 

1. Phil-omela, A-donis, Del-os, P-atelina, Hi-ppo- 
crene, A-ndrogeus——Philadelphia. 2. O, P-en, 
P-o, E—Oppe—transposed, Pope. 3. Paris, An- 
gerona, Roroulus, Idman, Stentor—Paris. 4. Reo- 
tus, Menelaus, Oceanus, Enyo—rmoe—transposed, 
Rome. 5. War-ring-ton. 6. Pope. 7. Lady- 
slipper. 8. Nose-gay. 9. Ca-in—na-y—ry, Ca- 
nary. 
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COMIN’? THRO? THE RYE. 


A FAVOURITE SCOTCH BALLAD, 
SUNG BY MRS. ENIGHT, WITH GREAT APPLAUSH. 
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But where’s his hame, 


_— See” 
clicose to tell, 


Ifa body meet a body 
Comin’ frae the town, 

If a body kiss a body 
Need a body frown? 

Ev’ry lassie has her laddie, 
Nane they say have I, 

But all the lads they smile at me 
When comin’ through thesrye: 

Amang the train there is aswain, 
The lad I loe sae well, 

But where’s his hame, or what’s his name 
i dinna ehoose to tell, 
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If a body meeta body 
Comin’ through the glen, 

If a body kiss a body 
Need the world a’ ken? 

lk a Jenny has her Jocky, 
Nane they say have I, 

But all the lads they smile on me 
Then what the wauram I? 

Amang the train there isa swain, 
The youth I loe sae well, 

But where's his hame, or what’s his name 
i dinna choose to tell. 
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